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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
if a man himself would{save, 
Then he will be lost, we say. 
Nay, he is already lost; 
Selfishness is damred to-day. 
But if he his life would lose 
For another's rake, we say, 
Then, though dying, he shall live; 
Such a eoul is saved to-day. 














THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

In the struggle for life, especially in great 
cities, a thing must be done by the person 
who has the talent and the energy to do it. 
There is no time to stop and weigh the 
brains or measure the biceps muscles of the 
contestants; no time for theoretic science to 
comein and say, ‘Behold, this person has 
a large head or a strong hand; give the 
work to him;” but the smaller head and the 
weaker hand, if they can do the work best, 
must come to the front. For a family to 
starve, rather than have the quick-witted 
wife support it, after the slow-moving hus- 
band has failed, isa sacrifice that even the 
Popular Science Monthly would hardly de- 
mand. 

This thought was suggested by the ex- 
perience of a friend of mine in New York, 
the mother of a family, who was twice 
driven from her own house by the appear- 
ance of scarlet fever among her brood; she 
taking the ufflicted child, euch time, and 
fleeing with a nurse to an unoccupied 
“flat,” thus in the end saving the lives of 
all, while many died around her. This 
hasty lodging was uecessarily in the poorer 
part of the city; and brought her in con- 
tact with the foreign population, among 
whom she found much to interest her. She 
saw within arm’s length such poverty as she 
had never seen before; saw people actually 
fight among themselves for bread. And 
the following is one of the stories she tells: 

“Do you see that window?” said her Ger- 
man landlady, pointing across the clothes- 
poles to a higher window in a tenement 
heuse. “‘A Bohemian woman live there 
last year. She gone because the rent raise. 
She roll cigars. She do it faster than the 
husband, so she get up at four every morn- 
ing. But the husband—he good too. He 
dothe house work, make the breakfast, 
bring hers to her while she work an’ never 
stop. He take care of the children—eight 
they have, Den—when he get time he sit 
down and make cigars too. I know not 
how late at night they work—but they stop 
not even while they eat. An’ they love so! 
Isee them kiss quick—quick, and go to 
work again. An’ she sing beautifulall day. 
I goto my window when I feel bad myself 


and listen—an’ I feel better when I hear 


her.” 

There is to me something very touching 
in thischance glimpse, seen through the 
smoke and whirl of New York, of this 
Nameless family of wanderers, now already 
lost to sight in the vast ocean of American 
life. But what now concerns us is the fact 
that here the functions of the sexes seemed 
Teversed; the wife was the bread-earner, 
the husband kept the house and tended 
the children; yet both did bravely the work 
that came in their way. Grant that the 
instance was exceptional; of course it was; 
but nevertheless by accepting it. just as it 
Was, this poor family was kept above 
Water. And when we look at society as 
4 whole, the exceptions accumulate to such 
& number that we have to adapt our phil- 
osophyto them. If only one woman in a 
hundred is a better cigar-maker or book- 
keeper or artist or physician than her 
husband or her brother, then we must give 
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her the chance of training aad of acareer. 
La carriére ouverte aux talens, was Na- 
poleon’s maxim—the career open to talent— 
‘tools to those who can handle them” as 
Carlyle renders it. Nobody supposes that 
any lucrative pursuit or profession will ever 
draw to it permanently as many women as 
men, because women will leave it for mar- 
riage and perentage, while men do not need 
to leave their occupations for this. But in 
view of the vast number of instances where 
women can and must have some way of 
earning their bread, apart from marriage or 
in spite of it—and in view of the great 
number of cases where women have special 
talent, if it is only for cigar-making and 
men have not, we must recognize this great 
army of exceptions. We must educate and 
legislate in the knowledge that however 
plausible may be the theory of the big 
brain and the strong arm, it is a theory 
that utterly breaks down in multitudes of 
cases, when the struggle for life begins. 
After that is set in, people must do the best 
they can, and have a right to do it, sex or 
no sex. T. W. H. 
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A QUESTION FOR CHANCELLOR CROSBY. 





Very recently, a man whose name is fa- 
miliar to the public, said, in an address in- 
tended to be educational and in which he 
urged the duty of woman to devote her lifeto 
religious work and influence, that Paul said 
not ‘‘Keep silence” but ‘‘Keep silence in the 
churches.” Though there were several state- 
ments which might well be consicered by 
any conscientious woman, even though she 
had not read our own Bible, but had been 
taught by the sacred books of earlier people 
never to ridicule the sincere beliefs of oth- 
ers, only his application uf Paul’s words 
will here be noticed. 

Toa man, always supposed logical, this 
may be simple, but, to an illogical woman, 
it is confusing. ‘'Keep silence ia the churcb- 
es.” If this is the universal command 
which the speaker understands it to be, 
and not limited, in place and time, to a 
smaller section under peculiar disturbances, 
then the large number of churches in his 
denomination are in direct disobedience 
to New Testament teaching, on every Sab- 
bath day; for one or more women are inthe 
choirs, and, terrible to thick about, congre- 
gational singing is quite general and must 
include the voices of many others. Besides 
there are the prayer meetings and the Sun- 
day school concerts. Perhaps, in Paul’s 
original manuscript, there has been found a 
modifying clause: ‘‘N. B. This does not 
forbid singing.” Still, there is perplexity. 
“The church does not mean only the meet- 
ing-house.” The church may meet for wor- 
ship or religious work, in « school-house, a 
hall or a villa; it has been done in the 
mountains, in the lake shore, in a desert 
place, and in an ‘‘upper room.” Surely, 
the place cannot be especially designated. 
Numbers cannot decide the propriety, for 
whether the eleven met on the moun- 
tain to receive inspiration and instruction 
before going out to disciple all nations; or, 
the multitude pressed upon Jesus to receive 
spiritual and physical healing; or, Mary was 
sent by Him above to tell the followers of 
the fulfillment of the prophecy, that he was 
risen, the work was all one. 

Then if neither place nor number is of 
importance, it must be the subject which is 
forbidden to woman. She must not speak 
upon church matters. Consequently, in her 
large Bible classes; in her Sunday school 
work; in the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union; in prison work; in city- 
missionary work; in her large family of 
boys; in the Woman's prayer meeting; she 
is ditectly disobedient to Biblical teach- 
ing. 

If she must not speak of church affairs, 
it is not safe to think of them, ‘‘for out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 

Those who think the premise correct will 
be greatly edified by a tract entitled; *‘Wo- 
man anc the Bible,” that may be found at 
the JouRNAL office, No. 5. Park st., Bos- 
ton. a at 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


A mass meeting of woman suffragists of 
Ohio will be held in the Murphy Taberna- 
cle, on Third street, Columbus, O., on 
Wednesday, August 2, for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Ohio, which is auxiliary to the 
American. 

Coffee, tea, fruit, etc., will be served in 
aroom below. Let all bring ‘‘picnic’”’ bas- 
kets, and we assure them a good time. 

R. A. S. JANNEY. 

Columbus, O., June 29, 1882 





Woman Suffrage in United 
States Sénate. 
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SENATE REPORT NO. 686. 


Senator Lapham, from the committee on 
woman suffrage, June 25, 1882, submitted 
the following report: 

The select committee on woman suffrage, 
to whom was referred Senate resolution 
No. 60, pruposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to se- 
cure the right of suffrage to al) citizens 
without regard to sex, having considered 
the same, respectfully report: 


The gravity and importance of the pro- 
posed amendment must be obvious to all 
who have given the subject the considera- 
tion it demands. 

A very brief history of the origin of this 
movement in the United States and of the 
progress made in the cause of woman suf- 
frage will not be out of place at this time. 

A World’s AxtiSiavery Convention was 
held in London on the 12th of June, 1840, 
to which delegates from all the organized 
societies were invited. Several of the 
American societies sent women as delegates. 
Their credentials were presented, and an 
able and exhaustive discussion was had by 
many of the leading men of America and 
Great Britain upon the question of their 
being admitted to seats in the convention. 
They were allowed no part in the discus- 
sion, They were denied seats as delegates; 
and, by reason of that denial, it was de 
termined to hold conventions after their re- 
turn to the United States, for the purpose 
of asserting and advocating their rights as 
citizens, and especially the right of suffrage. 

Prior to this, and as early as the year 
1836, a proposal had been made in the leg- 
islature of the State of New York to confer 
upon married women their separate rights 
of property. The subject was under con- 
sideration and agitation during the event- 
ful period which preceded the constitution- 
al convention of New York in the year 
1846, and the radical changes made in the 
fundamental law inthat year. In 1848 the 
first act ‘‘for the more effectual protection 
of the property of married women,” was 
passed by the legislature of New York, and 
became a law. It passed by a vote of 93 to 
9 in the assembly and 23 to 1 in the senate. 
It was subsequently amended so as to au- 
thorize women to engage in business on 
their own account and to receive their own 
earnings. 

This legislation was the outgrowth of a 
bill prepared several years before under the 
direction of the Hon. John Savage, chief- 
justice of the supreme court, and of the 
Hon. John C. Spencer, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the State, one of the revisers of 
the statutes of New York, and afterward a 
cabinet officer. 

Laws granting separate rights of proper- 
ty, and the right to transact business simi- 
lar to those adopted in New York, have 
been enacted in many, if not in most, of 
the states, and may now be regarded as the 
settled policy of American legislation on 
the subject. 

After the enactment of the first law in 
New York, as before stated, and in the 
month of July, 1848, the first convention 
demanding suffrage for women was held 
in Seneca Falls in said state. The same 
persons who had been excluded from the 
World’s Convention in London were prom- 
inent and instrumental in calling the meet- 
ing and in framing the declaration of senti- 
ments adopted by it, which, after reciting 
the unjust limitations and wrongs to which 
women ure subjected, closed in these words: 

Now, in view of this entire disfranchisement of 
one-half of the people of this country and their so- 
cial and religious degradation; in view of the unjust 
laws above mentioned, and ause women do 
feel themselves aggrieved, oppressed, and fraudu- 
lently deprived of their most sacred rights, we insist 
that they have immediate admission to all the rights 
and privileges which belong to them as citizens of 
the United States. 

In entering upon the great work before us, we an- 
ticipate no small amount of misconception, misrep- 
resentation, and ridicule; but we shall use every in- 
strumentality within our power to effect our object, 
We shall employ agents, circulate tracts, petition the 
state and national legi-latures, and endeavor to enlist 
the pulpit and the pen in our behalf. We hope this 
convention will be followed by a series of conven- 
tions embracing every part of the country. 

The meeting also adopted a series of res- 
olutions, one of which was in the follow- 
ing words. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the women of this 
country to secure to themzelves their sacred right to 
the elective franchise. 

This declaration was signed by seventy 
of the women of Western New York, 
among whom was one or more of those 
who addressed your committee on the sub- 
ject of the pending amendment, and there 
were present participating in and approv- 
ing of the movement a large number of 
prominent men, among whom were Elisha 
Foot, a lawyer of distinction, and since that 
time Commissioner of Patents, and the Hon. 
Jacob Chamberlain, who afterwards repre- 
sented his district in the other house. 

From the movement thus inaugurated 
conventions have been held from that time 
to the present in the principal villages, cit- 
ies, and capitals of the various states, as 
well as in the capital of the nation. 

The first national convention upon the 
subject was held at Worcester, Mass., in 
October, 1850, and had the support and en- 
couragement of many leading men of the 
republic, among whom we name the fellow- 
ing: Gerritt Smith, Joshua R. Giddings, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, John G. Whittier, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Samuel J. May, Theo- 
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dore Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, William 
J. Elder, Stephen 8S. Foster, Horace Greeley, 
Oliver Johnson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Horace Mann. 

The fourth national convention was held 
at the city of Cleveland, in Ohio, in Octo- 
ber, 1853 The Rev. Asa Mahan, president 
of Oberlin College, and Hon. Joshua R. 
Giddings were there. Horace Greeley and 
William Henry Channing addressed Jetters 
to the convention. The letterof Mr. Chan 
ning stated the proposition to be that the— 


Right of suffrage be granted to the 


le, univer- 
sally, without distinction of sex; an : 


that the age 
for attaining legal and political majority be made the 
same for women as for men. 


In 1857, Hon. Salmon P. Chase, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Uniied 
States, then governor of Ohio, recommend- 
ed to the legislature a constitutional amend- 
ment on the subject, and a select commit- 
tee of the Senate made an elaborate report, 
concluding with a resolution in the follow- 
ing words: 


Resolved That the judiciary committee be in- 
stracted to report to the senate a bill to submit to 
tne qualified electors, at the next general election for 
senators and capeessatessoen, an amendment to the 
constitution, whereby the elective franchise shall be 
oa to the citizens of Ohio without distinction 

sex, 


During the same year a similar report was 
made in the legislature of Wisconsin. From 
the report on that subject we quote the fol- 
lowing: 


We believe that political equality will, by leading 
the thoughts and purposes of the sexes to a just de- 
gree into the same 1, more pletely carry 
out the designsof nature. Woman will be possessed 
of a positive power, and hollow compliments will be 
exchanged for well grounded respect, when we see 
ber nobly discharging her part in the great intellec- 
taal and moral stragyies of the age that wait their so- 
lution bya direct appeal to the baliot-box. Wo- 
man’s power is at present poetical and unsubstantial; 
let it be practical and real. There is no reality in 
any power that cannot be coined into votes, 


The effect of these discussions and efforis 
has been the gradual advancement of pub- 
lic sentiment towards conceding the right 
of suffrage without distinction of sex. In 
he territories of Wyoming and Utah, full 
suffrage has aiready been given. In regard 
to the exercise of the right in the territory 
of Wyoming, the present governor of that 
territory (Hon. John W. Hoyt), in an ad- 
dress delivered in Philadelphia, on the 3d 
of April, of the present year, in answer to 
os a3 to the operation of the law, 
said: 


First of all. the experience of Wyoming has 
shown that the only actual trial of woman suffrage 
hitherto made—a trial made in a new country where 
the conditions would not happen to have been ex- 
ceptionally favorable-——has nT none but the 
most desirable results. And surely rone will deny 
that in such a matter a single ounce of experience is 
worth a ton of conjecture. 

But since it may be claimed that the sole experi- 
ment of Wyoming does not afford a sufficient guar- 
anty of general expediency, let us see whether rea- 
son will not furnish a like answer. The yreat ma- 
jority of women in this country already possess suf- 
ficient intelligence to enable them to vote judicious! 
on nearly all questions of a local nature. I thin 
this will be conceded, Secondly, with theirsaperior 
quickness of perception, it is fair to assume that 
when stimulated by a demand for a knowledge of 
political principles—such ademand as a sense of the 
responsibility of the voter would create—they would 
not be slow in rising to at Jeast the rather low level 
at present occupied by the average masculine voter. 
So that, viewing the subject from an intellectual 
stand point merely, such fearsas at first spring up 
drop away, one by one, and disappear. 

But it must not be forgotten that a very large pro- 
portion of questions to be settled by the ballot, both 
those of principle and such as refer to candidates, 
have ip them a mora/ element which is vital. And 
here we are safer with the ballot in the hands of 
woman; for her keener insight and truer moral sense 
will more certainly guide her aright—and not her 
alone, but aleo, by reflex action, all whose minds are 
open to the influence of her example. The weight 
of this answer can hardly be over-estimated. In my 
judgment, this moral consideration far more than 
offsets all the objections that can be based on any 
assumed lack of an intellectual appreciation of the 
few questions almost wholly commercial and eco- 
nomical. 

Last of all, a majority of questions to be voted on 
touch the interests of woman as they do those of 
man. It is upon her finer sensibilities, her purer in- 
stincts, and her maternal nature that the results of 
immorality and vice in every form fall with more 
crushing weight. 


A criticism has been made upon the ex- 
ercise of this right by the women of Utah, 
that the plural wives in that territory are 
under the control of their polygamous hus- 
bands. Be that as it may, it is an undoubt- 
ed fact that there is probably no city of 
equal size on this continent where there is 
less disturbance of the peace, or where the 
citizen is any more secure in his person or 
property, either by day or night, than in the 
city of Salt Lake. A qualified right of 
suffrage has also been given to women in 
Oregon, Colorado, Miunesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Kentucky, and New 
York. Of the operation of the law in the 
last-named state, the governor of the state, 
in a message to the legislature on the 12th 
May last, said: 

The recent law making women eligible as school 
trustees has produced admirable results, not only in 
securing the election of many of them as trustees of 
schools, but especially in e evating the q‘talifications 
of men proposed as candidates for school boards, 
and also in stimulating greater interest inthe man- 
agement of schools generally. The effect of these 


new experiences is to widen the influence and use- 
fulne:s of women. 





So well satisfied are the representatives 
in the legislature of that state with these 
results that the assembly, by a large ma- 
jority, recently passed to a third reading 
an act giving the full right of suffrage to 
women, the passage of which has been ar- 
rested in the Senate by an opinion of the 
attorney-general that a constitutional 
amendment is necessary to accomplish the 
object. 

n England women are allowed to vote at 
all municipal elections and hold the office 
of guardian of the poor. In four states, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Oregon, and Iowa, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ALIce A. Freeman, president of Welles- 
ley College,has been awarded the degree of 
Ph. D., by Michigan University. 


Miss Marion Tatnor received the de- 
gree of A. M., at the Boston University 
commencement just held. , 

Miss Atice Crompton, of East Green- 
wich, graduated recently from the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory in Phila- 
delphia, receiving honors and a gold medal. 


Mrs. McDermott, who fell into Mrs. 
Clark’s coal-hole in West Sixteenth street, 
New York, has obtained a verdict of $10, 
000 for the damages she sustained, 


Tueresira, Garibaldi’s daughter, the 
wife of General Canzio, is the mother of 
two sons, whose Christian names are Abra- 
ham Lincoln and John Brown. 


Mrs. C. M. Raymond (Annie LovisE 
Caky) has given two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to establish a free bed in the Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital, 


Miss HELEN Guapstong, daughter of the 
Premier, has accepted the vice principal- 
ship of Newnham College, in place of Mrs. 
— Sedgwick, who will resign in Octo- 

r. 


Mrs. Harrtet 8. Brooxs of the Omaha 
Republican has left in her paper, her “hail 
and farewell” to her fellow workers in the 
equal rights cause, as she is about to rejoin 
her daughter in Europe. 


Miss Ciara Louise KELLoge gave Mrs. 
George A. Conly, widow of the drowned 
basso, $1,908, being the result of her per- 
sonal efforts in soliciting subscriptions for 
the benefit of Mr. Conly’s family. 


Mrs. Matitpa HrxpMan begins her lec- 
tures in Nebraska on the 8thinst. Sheisto 
remain till the election on Nov. 8th. Mrs. 
Hindman is a well known and trusted suf- 


fragist. She will do good work in Nebras- 
ka. 


Mrs. Porter, & wealthy lady of Chica- 
go, has founded a hospital for the care of 
poor children over three and unéfer thirteen 
years of age. Itis sacred to the memory 
of her lost baby boy, and is named the Mau- 
rice Porter Hospital. 


Mrs. Henry Hitton, of New York, who 
for three years past has suffered from loss 
of voice above a whisper, on Friday morn- 
ing last, at Saratoga, after taking some 
ether to relieve a pain, found herself able to 
speak in her usual tones, 


Miss F. E. WrILuarp and CAro.ine B. 
BuRLL, president and secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, re- 
quested ‘‘every local minister in each State 
to observe June 27 as a day of prayer and 
assembling in the usual place of meeting, 
and to ‘‘pray mightily for the triumph of 
our cause in the State of Iowa!” 


Mrs. EvizapetH A. Wuitpp.e, a lady 
who did local missionary work in connec- 
tion with the Kirk street church in Low- 
ell, is now taking up similar work for Mr. 
Barrows’s church in San Francisco, where 
she already finds the call and the op- 
portunities greater than any one person can 
possibly meet. 


Misses Grace N. Krwpaut and Lerrie 
JOHNSON, both from Bangor, sailed from 
New York on Saturday for Turkey-in-Asia, 
as missionaries of the American Board. Wo- 
men are allowed to take positions which 
men are unwilling to fill. St. Paul is only 
quoted in cases where there is neither hon- 
or or profit. 


Mrs. Mary A, LrverMorE made a brief 
address upon ‘‘Woman and the Church” at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the edifice 
to be Known as the People’s Church, at the 
corner of Columbus avenue and Berkeley 
street, Boston, July 3, in tbe presence of a 
large congregation of the friends of the en- 
terprise. 


Mrs. MArGARET J. Preston, although 
continually performing valuable literary 
work, isin very delicate health, and often 
confined to a dark room on account of weak 
eyes. -At their charming home in Lexing- 
ton, Va., this gifted writer and her hus- 
band, Col. Preston, dispense hospitality in 
the good old fashion of Virginians ‘‘to the 
manor born.” 


Mrs. Jackson, the “‘H. H.” of magazize 
literature, has been inthe country around 
Los Angeles, Cal., for some months, gather- 
ing material for descriptive articles. One 
of her subjects will be the old missions of 
Southern California. She is being assisted 
by two special artists, as well as by her hus- 
band, William S. Jackson, a wealthy bank- 
er of Colorado. 
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Woman SurrraGe 1N UNITED STATES 
SENATE. CONTINUED FROM PaGe ONE 


propositions have passcd their legislatures 
and are now pending, conferring the right 
of suffrage upon women. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, it is 
the opinion of the best informed men and 
women, who have devoted more than a 
third of a century to the consideration and 
discussion of the subject, that an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, in 
analogy to the fifteenth amendment 
of that instrument, is the most safe, 
direct, and expeditious mode of settling 
the question. It is the question of the en- 
franchisement of half a race now denied 
the right, and that, too, the most favored 
race in the estimation of those who deny 
the right. Petitions, from time to time, 
signed by many thousand petitioners, have 
been presented to Congress, and there are 
now upon our files seventy five petitions 
representing eighteen different states. Two 
years ago treble the number of petitions, 
representing over twenty-five different 
states, were presented. 

If Congress should adopt the pending 
resolution, the question would go before 
the intelligent bodies who are chosen to 
represent the people in the legislatures of 
the various states, and would receive a more 
enlightened and careful consideration 
than if submitted to the masses of the 
male population, with all their prejudices, 
in the form of an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the several states. Besides, 
such an amendment, if adopted, would 
secure that uniformity in the exercise of 
the right which could not be expected by 
action from the several states. 

We think the time has arrived for the 
submission of such an amendment to the 
legislatures of the States. We know the 

rejudices which the movement for suf- 

rage 10 all without regard tu sex, had to 
encounter from the very outset, prejudices 
which still exist in the minds of many. 
The period for employing the weapons of 
ridicule and enmity has vot yet passed. 
Now, as in the begining, we hear appeals 
tu prejudice and the baser passions of men. 
The anathema ‘‘woe betide the hand which 
plucks the wizard beard of hoary error” is 
yet employed to deter men from acting 
upon their convictions as to what ought to 
be done with reference to this great ques- 
tion. Totbose who are inclined to cast 
ridicule upon the movement, we quote the 
answer made while one of the early con- 
ventions was in sessionin the State of New 
York: 

A co!lection of women arguing for political rights 
and for the privileges usually conceded only to the 
othe! sex is one of the easiest things in the world to 
mukefan of There is no end to the smart speeches 
and the witty remarks that may be made on the sub- 
ject. But when we seriously attempt to show that a wo- 
man who pays taxes ought not to have a voice in the 
manner in which taxes are expended, that a woman 
whose property and liberty aud person ere controlled 
by the laws, should have no voice ic framing those 
laws, this is not 80 easy. If women are fit torule in 
monarchies, if is difficult to say why they are not 
qualifieu to vote in a republic; nor can there be 

treater indelicacy in a woman going up to the bal- 
ot box than there isin a woman opening a legisla- 
ture or issuing orders to an army., 


Tw all who are more serious in their op- 
position to the movement, we remind them 
of the words of Abraham Lincoln: 


I go for all sharing the frivileges of the govern- 
ment who aseist in bearing its burdens, by no means 
excluding women. 


Of Bishop Simpson: 
I believe that the vices in our large cities will never 


be conquered until the ballot is put into the hands 
of women. 


Of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke: 


I do not think our poate will be what they ought 
to be till women are legislators end voters. 


Of George William Curtis: 


Women have quite as much interest in good gov- 
ernment as men, and I have never heard or read of 
any sutixfactory reason for excluding them from the 
ballot-box; I have no more doubt of their amelio- 
rating influence upon politics than 1 have of the in- 
fluence they exert everywhere else. 


Of Bishop Gilbert Haven: 


In view of the terrible corroption of our politics, 
people ask, can we maintain universal suffrage. I 
say no, not without women. The only bear-garden 
in our community is the town meeting and the cau- 
cus. Whyisthis? Because these are the only places 
at which women are not present. 


Of Gov. Long, of Massachusetts: 





I repeat my conviction of the right of woman suf- 
frage Because suffiage is a right and not a grace it 
should be extended to women who bear their shure 
of the public cost, and who heve the same interest 
that I have in the selection of its officials, and the 
making of its lawe which affect their lives, their 
property, and their happiness. 


Of Herbert Spencer: 


However much the giving of political power to 
women may disagree with our notions of propriety, 
we conclude that, being required by that first ps 
requisite to greater happiness, the law of equal free- 
dom, such aconcession is unquestionably right and 


And of Plato: 


In the administration of a state, neither a woman 
asa woman, noramanas @ man, has any special 
functions, but the gifts are equally diffased in both 
sexes. The same oppurtunity for self-development 
which makes man a good guardian will make wo- 
man a good guardian, for their original nature is the 
same. 


It has become acustom, almost univer- 
sal, to invite and to welcome the presefce 
of women at political assemblages, to listen 
to discussious upon the topics involved in 
the canvass. Tneir presence has done much 
toward the elevation, refinement, and free- 
dom from insincerity and hypocrisy in such 
discussions. Why would not the same re- 
sults be wrought out by their presence at 
the ballot-box? Wherever the right has been 
exercised by law, both in England and in 
this country, such has been its effect in the 
conduct of elections. 

The framers of our system of government 
embodied in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence the statement that to secure the rights 
which are therein declared to be inalienable 
and in respect to which all men are created 
equal, ‘‘governments are instituted among” 
men deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” The system of 
representative governmeat they inaugurat- 
ed ean only be maintained and perpetuated 
by allowing all citizens to give that consent 
through the medium of the ballotbox ;the on- 
ly mode in which the ‘‘consent of the govern- 


of the citizens of the republic all participa- 
tion in ireming tbe laws by which they are 
to be governed, simply on account of their 
sex, is political despotism to those who are 
excluded, and ‘‘taxation without represen- 
tation” tosuch of them as have property 
liable to taxation. Their investiture with 
separate estates leads, logically and necessa- 
rily, to their right to the ballot as the only 
means afforded them for the protection of 
their property, as it is the only means of their 
protection in the enjoymeat of the immeas- 
urably greater right to life and liberty. To 
be governed without such consent is a clear 
denial of a right declared to be inalienable. 

lt is said that the majority of women do 
not desire and would not exercise the right, 
if ackowledged. ‘The assertion rests in con- 
jecture. In ordinary elections muttitudes 
of men do not exercise the right. Itis only 
in extraordinary cases, and when their in- 
terests and patriotism are appealed to, that 
male voters are with unanimity found at 
the polls. It would doubtless be the same 
with women. In the exceptional instances 
in which the exercise of the right has been 
permitted, they have engaged with zeal in 
every important canvass. Even if the state 
ment were founded in fact, it furnishes no 
argument in favor of excluding women from 
the exercise of the franchise. It is the de- 
nial of the right of which they complain. 
There are multitudes of men whose vote 
can be purchased at an election for the 
smallest and most trifling consideration. 
Yet all such would spurn with scorn and 
unutterable contempt a proposition to pur- 
chase their right to vote, and no considera- 
tion would be deemed an equivalent for such 
a surrender. Women are more sensitive 
upon this question than men, and so long 
as this rigut, deemed by them to be sacred, 
is denied, so long the agitation which has 
marked the progress of this contest thus 
far will be continued. 

Entertaining these views, your committee 
report back the proposed resolution without 
amendment for the consideration of the sen- 
ate, and recoinmend its passage. 

E. G. Larnam, 
T. M. Ferry, 
H. W. Buiatr. 


The Constitution is wisely conservative 
in the provision for its ownamendment. It 
is eminently proper that whenever a large 
number of the people have indicated a de- 
sire for an amenudment, the judgment of the 
amending power should be consulted. In 
view of the extensive agitation of the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage, and the numerous 
and respectable petitions that have been 
presented to Congress in its support, L unite 
with the committee in recommending that 
the proposed amendment be submitted to 
the states. 

H. B. ANTHONY. 


MINORITY REPORT, 


Mr. George, from the Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage, submitted the following 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY, 


The undersigned are unable to concur in 
the report of the majority recommending 
the adoption of the joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, for reasons which they 
will now proceed to state. 

We do not base our dissent upon any 
ground having relation to the expediency 
or inexpediency of vesting in women the 
right to vote. Hence we shall not discuss 
the very grave and important social and 
political questions which have arisen from 
the agitation to admit to equal political 
rights the women of our country, and to 
impose on them the burden of discharging, 
equally with men, political and public 
duties. 

Whether so radical a change in our politi- 
cal and social system would advance the 
happiness and welfare of the American peo- 
ple, considered as a whole, without dis- 
tinction ot sex, is a question on which there 
is a marked disagreement among the most 
enlightened and thoughtful of both sexes. 
Its solution involves considerations so in- 
timately pertaining to all the relations of 
social and private life—the family circle— 
the status of women as wives, mothers, 
deughters, and companions,to the functions 
in private and public life which they ought 
to perform, and their ability and willing- 
ness to perform them—the harmony and 
stability of marriage, and the division of 
the labors and cares of that union—that we 
are convinced that the proper andéafe dis- 
cussion and weighing of thera would be 
best secured by deliberations in the separate 
communities which have so deep an interest 
in the rightful solution of this grave ques- 
tion. 

Great organic changes in government, 
especially when they involve, as this pro- 
posed change does, a revolution in the 
modes of life, longstanding habits, and the 
most sacred domestic relations of the peo- 
ple, should result only upon the demand 
ef the people, whe are to be affected by 
them. Such changes should originate with, 
and be molded and guided in their opera- 
tion and extent by, the people themselves. 
They shouid neither precede their demand 
for them, nor be delayed in opposition to 
their clearly expressed wishes. Their hap- 
piness, their welfare, their advancement, 
are the sole objects of the institution of 
government; of these they are not only the 
best but they are the exclusive judges. They 
have commissioned us to exercise for their 
good the great powers which they have in- 
trusted to us by their letter of attorney, the 
Constitution; not to assume to ourselves a 
superior wisdom, or usurp a guardianship 
over them, dictating reforms not demanded 
by them, and attempting to grasp power 
not granted. 

The organization of our political institu- 
tions is such that the great mass of the 
powers of government, the proper exercise 
of which so deeply conceraos the welfare of 
the people, is left to the States respectively, 
or te the people. In that depository, the 
will of the people is most easily and certain- 
ly ascertained, and the exercise of power 
more directly under their control and guid- 
ance, Our free institutions have had their 
great development and excellence, and owe 
their stability and beneficent operation, 





ed’”’can be obtained. To deny to one-half 


more to causes growing out of, and connect- 
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ed with, the direct exercise of the power 
of the people in local self-government than 
to all other causes combined. Recent events, 
though tending strongly to centralization, 
have not destroyed nor impaired in the 
public mind the inestimable value of local 
self-government. Among the powers which 
have hitherto been esteemed as most essen- 
tial to the public welfare, is the power of 
the States to regulate, each for itself, their 
domestic institutions in taeir own way; and 
among those institutions none have been 
preserved by the States with greater jeal- 
ousy than their absolute control over mar- 
riage and the relation between the sexes 

Another power of the States, deemed by 
the people when ,they assented to the 
Coustitution of the United States most es- 
sential to its perpetuation and the public 
welfare, was the right of each State for 
itself to determine the qualifications of 
electors. Wherever the Federal Constitu- 
tion speaks of elections for a Federal office, 
it adopts the qualifications for electors pre- 
scribed by the State in which the election 
is to be held. 

Nor has this fundamental rule been de- 
parted from in the Fifteenth Amendment. 
That impairs it only to the extent that race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude 
shall not be made a ground of exclusion 
from the right of suffrage. In al! else that 
pertains to the qualifications of electors the 
absolute will of the State prevails. This 
amendment was inserted from considera- 
tions which pertain to no other part of the 
question of suffrage. The negro race had 
been recently emancipated ; it was supposed 
that the antagonism between them and 
their old masters and the prejudice of race 
would be such as to obstruct the equal en- 
joyment of the rights of freedom conferred 
by the national forces, and would prevent 
the white race of the South from admitting 
the negro race, however deserving it might 
be, to equal political privileges. And, 
moreover, it was deemed by the North a 
point of honor that, having conferred free- 
dom on the negro, he should be provided 
with the right of suffrage. 

None of these considerations apply in the 
present case. It is not pretended that any 
such antagonism or prejudice exists be- 
tween the sexes, It is not pretended that 
women have been redeemed from an intol- 
erable slavery by the power of the govern- 
ment. It is not pretended that the sex in 
whose hands is the political power of the 
States are unwilling, from any cause, to do 
full justice to the other; for it is concedéd 
that if the proposed amendment should be 
adopted, its incorporation into the Consti- 
tution must result from the voluntary ac- 
tion of that sex in whom is vested this 
political powe1. No goodreason has been 
given why the Congress of the United 
States should force or even hasten the States 
into such action, and no such reason can be 
given without a reversal of the theories on 
which our free institutions are based. 

The history given by the majority, of the 
legislation of the several states in relation 
to the rights of persons and property of 
married women showing as it does a steady 
advance in the abolition of their common- 
law disabilities, conclusively demonstrates 
that this question may be safely left for so- 
lution where it now is and has always hith- 
erto belonged, The public mind is now be- 
ing agitated in many of the states as to the 
rights of women, not only as to suffrage, 
but as to their engaging in various employ- 
ments from which they have hitherto been 
excluded. This exclusion from certain 
employments has not been the result of 
municipal but of social laws—the strongest 
of all human regulations. As these social 
laws have been modified, so the sphere of 
woman’s activities and usefulness has been 
enlarged. These social laws are in the 
main the groundwork of the exclusion of 
women from the right of suffrage. In the 
establishment of these laws, as in their 
modification, women themselves have even 
a greater influence than men. Their disa- 
bility to vote is, therefore, self-imposed; 
when they shall will otherwise, it is not 
too much to say that the disability will no 
longer exist. If inthe future it shall be 
found that these laws deny a right to wo- 
men the enjoyment of which they desire, 
and for the exercise of which they are qual- 
ified, it cannot be doubted that they will 
give way. If, on the contrary, neither of 
these shall be discovered, it will happen 
that the exclusion of suffrage will not be 
considered as a denial of a right, but as an 
exemption granted to women from cares 
and burdens which a tender and affection- 
ate regard for womanhood refuses to cast 
on them. We are convinced, therefore, 
that the best mode of disposing of the 
question is to leave its solution to that 
power most amenable to the influences and 
usages of society in which women have so 
large and so potential a share, confident 
that at no distant day a right result will be 
reached in each state which will be satis- 
factory to both sexes anu perfectly consist- 
ent with the welfare and happiness of the 
people. Certainly this must be so if the 
people themseives, the source and founda- 
tion of all political power, are capable of 
self-government. 

At two of its meetings the committee 
listened with great pleasure to several emi- 
nent ladies who appeared before it as advo- 
cates of the proposed amendment. At none 
of the meetings of the committee, includ- 
ing that at which the members voted on the 
proposed amendment, was there any dis- 
cussion of this importantsubject; none was 
asked for or desired by any member of the 
committee, and the vote was taken. 

The reports of the majority and of the 
minority of the committee are therefore to 
be construed only as the individual opinions 
of the members who respectively concur 
in them. They are in no sense to be treat- 
ed asthe judgment of a deliberative body 
charged with the examination of this im- 
portant subject. 

The foregoing leads us to but one rec- 
ommendation: that the committee should 
be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the subject, that the resolution rais. 
ing it be rescinded, and that the proposed 
amendment_be rejected. 

J. Z. GEORGE, 
Howe. E. Jackson, 
James G. Farr. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FIVE LITTLE CHICKENS. 








Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm!" 


Said the next liltle chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal!’ 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a emall sigh of grief, 
“] wish 1 could find 
A green little leaf!’ 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone!" 


“Now, see here,"’ said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“If you want any breakfast, 
You just come ard scratch!" 
—American Kindsrgarten Magazine. 





THE CORRECTION BOX. 
Yesterday morning a missionary man 
came to our Sunday school, and told us all 
about the little heathen. They don’t have 
to be dressed up, nor learn the catechism, 
nor sew patchwork, nor behave, nor do 
anything disagreeable. And they don’t 
know the value of money; they’d a great 
deal rather have a bright button than a 
gold dollar. 

In the afternoon, when we were ready 
for church, mother gave us each a five-cent 
piece. ‘‘That’s to put in the correction 
box,” says she. ‘The missionary is going 
to preach, and your father and I want you 
to give him something for the heathen.” 

On the way to church, Johnny said: ‘‘It 
isn’t the least use to send five centses to the 
heathen. They'd rather havea bright but- 
ton than a gold dollar, and of course they 
wouldn’t care about fivecents. And there’s 
no candy in heathen-land, so what do they 
want of money, anyhow?” 

Then I said: “lf I only had my button- 
string, we could each give a button, and so 
we'd be pleased all ’round.” Johnny said 
that was a good idea; and ‘‘there’s a button 
loose on my jacket this minute; and if I 
can twist off anotker before the correction 
box comes ‘round, I’ll give it to you, Kit- 
ty.” 
I thought it was a lovely plan, for John- 
ny’s buttons are just beauties, I heard 
motber tell sister Em that they cost two 
dollars a dozen. They look like gold. But 
when we got tochurch, they made me go 
into the pew first, and father put Johnny 
beside him next the door, so’s we couldn't 
talk. 

The missionary talked a long time, and 
then they sang ‘‘Greenland’s Icy Mount- 
ains,” and then they went ’round with the 
correction boxes, Father takes one of them, 
and they’re on long sticks like acorn pop- 
per, and deep, so’t other folks can’t 
see what you put in. I had to drop 
in my five cents, and then mother and 
Em put in their money, and last of all 
Johnny put in his button. He held his 
hand close to to the box whenhe did it, and 
then he looked at me behind the others, 
and nodded, so I’d know he had his five 
cents all safe. 

This morning we bought five lovely 
squares of taffy. We didn’t have time to 
eat it before school, and when we were go- 
ing home, Johnny said: ‘‘Let us wait till 
after dinner, and then give everybody a 
piece: and then I'll tell father what the mis- 
sionary said, and may be after this he’l 
give buttons, and it’ll save him a great deal 
of money.” 

So we waited, and after dinner, just as we 
took cut the candy to divide it, father pull- 
ed something bright out of his pocket and 
rolled it across the table to mother. She 
thought it was money, and said, ‘‘Just what 
I wanted!” But it wasn’t money; it wasa 
brass button. 

*‘How did you come by this?” she said. 

“I found it in the correction box, yester- 
day afternoon,” said father. ‘Some little 
rascal put it in, I suppose, and spent his 
money for candy, and whoever he is, he 
ought to have a wholesome lesson. If he 
was my son——” 

And then mother said, ‘‘Why, it is just 
like Johnny’s buttons!” And sister Em 
said, *‘Well, there’s one gone off his Sun- 
day jacket. I noticed it this morning, and 
meant to speak about it.” 

Everybody looked at us. Father asked 
what we had in that paper, and ‘‘John, is 
this your button?” And what could we 
say but yes? They called us unhappy chil- 
dren, and sent us upstairs. 

We've both had a wholesome lesson. I 
had one cause they said I putitin Johnny’s 
head. For two weeks, father is going to 
put our pennies away for the heathen, to 
make us remember. 

Joanny says he wishes he was a heathen. 
—Adu Neyl, in St. Nicholas. 
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HOW TOMMY TENDED THE BABY. 





‘Yommy Teale was just six years old. It 
was his birthday, but instead of having a 
good time to celebrate such a grant event, 
he had to take care of the baby. His moth. 





a 
er went out to do some errands and left him 
alone with his little sister. Tomy felt 
very bad about it. Little Nellie cried & Zond 
deal. Tommy did not know what te do With 
her. He loved her very much, but did not 
like to take care of her when she Was 
cross, 

As he stood at the window, Ned Brow, 
came out to play on the sidewalk. 

“Come out, Tommy!” he shouted. 

“I can't,” Tommy shouted back, “’yp 
got to tend the baby.” 

“Shut the door tight, and she can’t get 
out,” Ned said. 

Tommy thought it over. He knew more 
about babies than Ned Brown did. Nellie 
might burn herself on the stove, or puil the 
cover off the table, or break the lamp. An 
idea came into Tommy's head, He ran to 
the closet for the tacks and hammer. He 
drove four tacks through her dress and fast. 
ened her down to the floor. When this was 
done, he ran out of doors as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

In about an hour Tommy's r.other came 
home. He had not shut the door tight, be. 
cause he was in such a hurry. Right onthe 
top step she found the baby. Sut her lit. 
tle fat neck and arms were bare. She had 
no dresson. Her mother carried her into 
the sitting room. There was the dress nail. 
ed to the floor. The baby had torn it all of 
trying to get away, and it had to £0 into 
the ragbag. 

Tommy came in a few minutes after. He 
was very much surprised to hear what his 
mother told him. 

‘1 never did see such a baby!” he said, “] 
thought you only wanted me to keep her 
out of mischief, and I gaessed the nails 
would do it sure!"—Caroline B. Le Row, in 
Our Little Ones. 
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MOUSER’S MISTAKE. 

The Christian Register has a keen scent 
for good stories about animals, and has 
found the following extraordinary incident 
reported in the London Telegraph. We 
hardly know whether to call it a cat-story 
or a rat-story. 


One of the most sensational scenes in 
Victor N essler’s opera. ‘‘The Rat-catcher of 
Hamelin,” is that representing the exodus 
of rodents from Hamelin, brought about by 
the tuneful spells ot Singuf the Charmer, 
While this fantastic personage is singing 
his incantation, thousauds upon thousands 
of rats invade the stage, emerging from 
doors and windows of the houses compos- 
ing the ‘‘set”, from crevices in wails and 
from holes in the ground. In the leading 
opera-house of Germany, no puins or ex- 
pense have been spared in order toimoart 4 
realistic character to this rat-espisovle. The 
mimic rodents are ‘‘made up” as lifelike as 
may be, and scamper about the stage as vi- 
vaciously as though they were really flesh 
and blood instead of skin and stuffing. So 
excellently managed is this particular ‘“ef- 
fect” at the Dresden Opera House that a 
few nights ago, upon the occasion of the 
**Rat-catcher’s’ first performance in that the- 
atre, the property rats fairly took in the 
worthy old cat, perpetually retained upon 
the strength of the establishment,in consid- 
eration of her long and valuable services. 
This conscientious creature, while watching 
the stage ‘‘business” with placid interest 
from her favorite corner behind one of the 
wings, suddenly perceived what she be- 
lieved to be a host of her natural foes in the 
very act of committing an audacious tres- 
pass within the sacred limits of her territo- 
rial jurisdiction, With a piercing mew of 
indignation, she straightway bounded upon 
the stage, and, to the delight of the audi- 
ence, furiously attacked the legivn of ‘‘coun- 
terfeit presentments” that occupied the 
boards. No sooner, however, had actual 
contact with the property rats enlightened 
her respecting their fictitious nature than 
she majestically retired. In obedience to an 
enthusiastic recall, she was brought on a 
few minutes later in the arms of a super to 
receive the tribute of applause her spirited 
conduct had so richly earned. 
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A LAND AGENT’S STORY. 





There is a land agent out west, whose in- 
vention must be as fertile as the land he 
tries to sell, ifa paragraph which is now 
going the rounds of the papers be true. 


A pretty good story is told about land 
agent Milner, of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad, who, one day, had & 
party: of Eastern farmers in town, trying to 
sell each of them a farm in the Arkansas 
valley. Milner had taken them in his light 
wagon, and behind his spanking team of 
bays had given them a grand ride, lasting 
all day. He bad done his best to make them 
enthusiastic, by rehearsing the stories, 
which he had at tongue’s end, of the mat- 
velous crops of the valley, but to all intents 
it was ‘‘love’s labor lost,” for they would 
not enthuse. This anaoyed Milner, but he 
had his revenge in his repiy to one of the 
party, who, with a sardonic smile, asked: 

“Well, Mr. Agent, is there anything that 
won't grow here?” 3 

“Yes,”replied Milner, ‘‘pumpkins won't. 

‘‘What!” exclaimed the cynical landbuy- 
ers together, ‘‘pumpkins won’t?” ’ 

“No,” said Milner, ‘‘there are men 10 
this country who would give $250 an acre 
for land that would mature acrop of pump: 
kins. They never have been able to get 4 
crop since l’ve been here, and that’s tea 
years.” : 

“Well, how strange! Why is it?” said 
land-buyer No. 1. 

This was Milner’s chance, and with a se 
rious expression he replied: ‘Well, sir, the 
soil isso rich that the vines grow so fast, 
that they wear the pumpkins out dragging 
them over the ground,” 
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_ 
“jg THOU WILT, SWEAR BY THY GRA- 
CIOUS SELF.” 

There comes to us from an eye witness of 
the scene, 4 pretty little incident in the life 
of Edwin Booth. 

Long years ago, in those halcyon days 
when his late wife was Agnes McVickar, 
they were playing an engagement together 
jn one of the large New York theatres, Ti 
was only two weeks before the wedding, 
when, one night, the curtain was rung up 
on ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

The impassioned love-scenes then better 
guited the ardent temperament of the im- 
patient lover, and round after round of ap- 
plause greeted the two, so soon to be made 
man and wife. 

At length came the last scene of all, in 
which, the brief little drama becoming a 
tragedy, Romeo lies npon the ground, his 
life taken in heart-broken anguish over the 
yotimely demise of the fair flower of the 
Capulets. The stage traditions are all ad 
pered to, and Juliet, stabbing herself, ex- 
claims, ‘‘O, happy dagger!”’ then casts her- 
self upon him whom she has sworn to be 
«the god of her idolatry.” 

The sympathetic hush and silence is upon 
the house when the curtain falls slowly 
down—falls, yet does not reach the ground 
by some two feet. The Romeo of those days’ 
unconscious of this—wholly unmindful of 
all save the fact that upon his breast lies 
his living Juliet—impetuously throws his 
arms about her, straining her to him and 
kissing her azain and again. 

Remembering the cloud which darkened 
the last year of their married life, it is pleas 
ant to recall this little episode of the time 
when love was sufficient and bickerings un- 
known. It issafe to say that inall his whole 
life since, the grandest of all Booth's rendi- 
tions have never won him such ready and 
genuine applause as that whicb greeted his 

bit of by-play on that memorable night so 
long ago. K. Etwas Tomas. 


————— «me 
WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 
Epiror JouRNAL:—I enclose a scrap cut 
from the New York Times: 
DEATH FROM A RARE DISEASE. 

Dr. Elizabeth M. Cushier, of No. 5 Liv- 
ingston place. reported to the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, yesterday, the death of Mrs. 
Charlotte Searle, which occurred on Mon- 
day at No. 221 Delancey street, after an ill- 
ness of many years’ standing. The first or 
primary Cause, as given in the certificate, 
was “‘myx-cedema,” and the second or im. 
mediate cause was paralysis of the heart. 
As this was the first death from myx-@dema 
reported at the bureau, Dr. Nagle, the Reg- 
istrar of Vital Statistics, sent a note to Dr. 
Cushier, asking her for a history of the case 
and some further particulars, and in reply 
received from Dr. Cushier a letter in which 
she says: 


“I should be most happy to state the couse of the 
myx-cedema, but as the disease is named from its 
most characteristic local lesion, and as the theories 
that have been advanced for this mucoid degenera- 
tion of the connective tissue are, so far as [I have 
been able to learn, not yet proved. I must await fur. 
ther research and microscopic examination of the 
tissue before being able to comply with your request. 
For authority in regard to the existence of the dis- 
ease in question, [ need only refer you to a clinical 
lesture by Dr. Gull, in 1874, he being the first to 
recognize the disease,” 


Dr. Nagle said yesterday that the case 
reported by Dr. Cushier was the first that 
had been brought to his notice, and it was 
probably the first death from this disease, 
reported as such, in the United States. 

Dr. Elizabeth Cushier is a skillful sur- 
geon as well as scientific physician, She 
has taken a great interest in the case, and 
will probably prepare a treatise on the sub- 
ject, which she will read before the students 
at the Woman's Medical College, of which 
she is a graduate, and at present one of the 
faculty. 

In a late number of your paper was a no- 
tice of classes in Biology taught by Dr. 
Annette C. Buckle, of Oakland, California. 
Itis pleasant to hear of the prosperity of 
an old friend. I recall with great pleasure 
the days when we were fellow students in 
the Vienna hospital, and with especial de- 
light do I remember when she came to us 
in our peasapt’s cot among the Semmering 
Alps, where we were resting, and learning 
the customs and manners of the people, 
eating fried elder blossoms, attending their 
weddings, and helping them get in the hay. 

Ihad also the pleasure of once making 
the tour of the lying-in wards, in the hos- 
pital, in company with the gifted and !a- 
mented Dr. Susan Dimmock. 

The Woman's JouRNAL is ever a wel- 
come guest, and, when read, is sent abroad 
48 a missionary. Mary A. ALLEN. 

Binghamton, N. Y., June 29, 1882. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS: 


Gov. Long can be his own successor if 

be likes. — Woburn Journal. 
_The so called ‘‘tidal wave,” (there is no 
tide in the lakes,) which came in upon the 
shore at Cleveland, last week, eleven feet 
high, destroying life and property, was 
Probably the result of a cyclone like those 
of Iowa, suddenly impinging on the surface 
of Lake Erie. This throws light upon 
Similar occurrences on the sea shore, which 
have usually been ascribed to volcanic ac- 
tion or earthquakes occurring under the 
of the ocean. It seems more likely 


that the impulse is given upon the surface 
Y & tornado, 




















A new lodging house for women, at No. 
174 Grand street, New York, was opened 
June 22. The house is intended for re 
spectable women only, and there are no free 
lodgings. To meet the needs of those who 
are without means, tickets will be issued to 
benevolent persons who may wish to buy 
them. The charges for lodgings are 20, 25, 
and 30 cents. Later in the season a restuu- 
rant for women will be opened in the base- 
ment, where comfortable meals will be fur- 
nished at low prices. The house contains 
twenty-four rooms, furnished with modern 
conveniences. The lodging-house is under 
the charge of the women’s branch of the 
City Mission, and it is hoped that it will 
prove self-sustaining. 


At the commencement of the University 
of the City of New York, at the alumni 
meeting, Ex-Chancellor Crosby suggested 
that women should be admitted, and asked: 
‘Why should not our university take the 
initiative in this city in furnishing to women 
the full advantages of a college education?” 
He stated his firm conviction that ‘‘women 
need precisely the same mental training that 
men need in the formative period of their 
minds. They need the same knowledge 
and the same cultivation of their reasoning 
powers, It is beyond a college curriculum 
where their paths diverge and where sepa- 
rate specialties demand their attention. If 
we should go before the public with this 
programme of female education on the ex- 
act level of the college course, we should 
find that the hearts of the community had 
been drawn towards us, and the end of our 
captivity had been reached.” 


The ‘“‘Association of collegiate alumnz” 
has issued a circular calling atvention to 
the fact that the ‘‘physical status of Ameri- 
ean women of the educated class is painful- 
ly low,” which means, we suppose, that 
American women are not so strong as they 
ought to be. The Association calls upon 
our colleges for women to remedy this evil 
by insisting on sufficient exercise and regu- 
lar habits. The evils, or some of them, 
which help to make sickly women are 
these: Social dissipation, and excitement 
that is neither recreation nor amusement; 
habitual loss of sleep; irregularity and 
haste in eating; devouring candy and omit- 
ting breakfast; tight, heavy, and insufficient 
clothing; too little college instruction in 
laws of hygiene and physiology. An inter- 
view with the girls of a New York acade- 
my showed that in a class of sixty, between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen, the usual 
time of retiring was twenty minutes before 
midnight, and the students, as weil as the 
teachers, thought they did remarkably well. 
The principal of a large girls’ school in 
Philadelphia says that so many of his pu- 
pils come to school without having eaten 
breakfast that he compels them to take a 
warm lunch in the middle of the morning, 
and, as tothe manner of dress, a well-known 
doctor asserts that barbarous garmeuts 
alone have incapacitated more women than 
over-study and overwork of all kinds. 
These are all proven facts, and they furnish 
food for thought. —Springfield Republican. 

An exciting incident occurred in Dublin 
June 15, wherein Miss Parnell played a 
leading part. As the lord-lieutenant, es- 
corted by cavalry and accompanied by an 
aide-de-camp, rode through Westmoreland 
street, on his way to the castle, a lady ran 
out from the foot-path and seized the bridle 
of his excellency’s horse. He pulled up, 
and the lady then addressed some words to 
him with reference to the prevention of the 
erection of Land League huts for evicted 
tenants. His excellency seemed puzzled for 
a moment at the strange position in which 
he was placed. He spoke a few words in 
an undertone to his aide-de-camp, who dis- 
mounted and politely led the lady to the 
foot-path. Neither the lord-lieutenant nor 
his aide-de-camp knew that the lady was 
Miss Parnell. Seemingly at the direction 
of Earl Spencer, the aide-de-camp told her 
that if she presented her card at the castle 
the lord-lieutenant would hear anything she 
had to say. It was only when the party 
were riding off that a gentleman in the 
crowd made known to the lord-lieutenant 
who the lady was. Miss Parnell writes a 
letter to an evening paper, wherein she 
gives the following version of the affair:— 
‘I was shocked to see that the erection of 
shelter for five hundred persons evicted in 
county Limerick had been again stopped. 
I met Lord Spencer on the way to the cas- 
tle, and asked him whether this statement 
was true. He answered that he could not 
hear what I was saying; but he could hear 
perfectly well, and I told him so; to which 
he replied, ‘I cannot,’ and refused stead fast- 
ly to say anything else. From this I came 
to the conclusion that Lord Spencer was 
really ashamed of himself, and would be 
glad to escape from the odious position he 
had placed himself in. I would, therefore, 
take this opportunity to urge on all con- 
nected with the building of these houses to 
persevere in erecting them. If prevented 
in one place, go to another. If one man is 
arrested, let another take his place. Thus 
leave no shadow of a decent cover for a 
continuation of this outrage on humanity.” 








Elixir Vite for Women — Mrs, Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., has made the discovery! Her Vege- 





table Componnd is a positive cure for fe- 
male complaints. A line addressed to this 
lady will elicit all necessary information. 





HEALY’s Vegetable Tonic Pills and Cor- 
dial are fully appreciated in Boston, where 
the proprietor is best known and trusted, 
Read advertisement on page 211. 

CEPHALINE is superior to alcobol or acid 
phosphates for nourishing the brain and 
nerves. 








MUSIC BOOKS BY 


American Composers 


Diteon & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely American in design and composition. 


ZENOBIA (2.) is a new Grand Opera, just ont. It 
is by 8S. G. PRATT. The subject is a nobie and he 
roic one, and the s:enes are capable of being made 
most attractive. Will soon be given, Miss Annie Cary 
taking the principal role, 


DON MUNIO ($1.50) by DUDLEY BUCK, is a 
bw mang Cantuta, founded on a legend of the Cru- 
es. 


46TH PSALM (80cts.) by DUULEY BUCK, isa 
favorite. 


JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.) By Chadwick. 
BELSHAZZAR ($1.00)By BUTTERFIELD, 

Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one 

Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 


with proper costuming, may be nade magnificent. 
The music is good, and either is well worth giving. 


NEW FLOWER QUEENS (75cts.) By GEO. 
F. ROOT. 


PICNIC ($1.00.) By THOMAS. 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season, 


REDEMPTION HYMN (30cts.) By J.C.D 


PARKER, will be most acceptable to choirs and 
choruses, 


—— 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 





Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortmred, They are prepared 
from the active — only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especia! heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills. Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on ay of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 ner bottle; six bottles, 
$5.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mase. 


A pootaes -~— and Nerve Food, 
g composed of Vegetable and Cereal 

N ERVE FOOD productions, that contain in right- 
NEW aieiaeeey adjusted proportions the ele- 
oe) BY ments a sustain the brain and 
weamnerves. It removes all obstruc- 

4 igre d yeliy eal tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 
ote Ane er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieeplessness, and Nervous 


Prosetration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 















cures, Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50 Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 


Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 








The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


‘The Special BUSINESS COURSE me. ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have te@> often been few. 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's daties,"*says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. 





Plain, Frin and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St , Boston: 
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New Publications. 


Notable Thoughts About Wo- 
men, 


Compiled by MATURIN M. BALLOU. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, $1.50, 


An interesting and valuable collection of many 
striking and characteristic thouvhts and expressions 
in regard to women, by noted men and women of all 
nations, and of past and present times. 


American Statesmen, 


Vol. If. Alexander Hamilton. By HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. 1lémo., gilt top, $1.25. 


This is the second volume in the se:ies of Lives of 
American Statesmen, so happily begun by Mr. 
Morse’s “John Quincy Adams.’ Mr, Lodge's fa- 
miliarity with American a history is so well 
known, that this boo will be looked for with unu- 
sual interesc. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


Vol. If. Tales of the 
Sketches. Cr. 8vo., $2.00. 


This group of stories under the general title of 
‘Tales of the Argonauts,”’ 18 chiefly composed of 
sketches of early Californian life, written in Mr. 
Harte’s irimitable manner. Several of the “Eastern 
Sketches" have never before been collected in a vol- 
ume, 


Argonauts and Eastern 


An Echo of Passion. 
By GEORGE PARSONSLATAHROP. 16mo., cloth, 
$1.25. 


This novel, which has met with so favorable a re. 
ception as a serial in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, is row published in book form, in which it 
will doubtless find many new readers. It is issued 
-R attfactive style with a very novel and artistic cov- 
er designed by FRANCIS LATHROP. 


The Fisher Maiden. 


By BIORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 16mo, $1.00, 


Another volume of the authorized edition of the 
novels of this Norwegian anthor. The story is writ- 
ten with the power and simple charm to be found in 
all of Bjornson's stories. 


American Classics for Schools, 


HAWTHORNE. 


In one volume, 16mo., illustrated, 
60 cents. 


This volume is one of a series intended to supply, 
in attractive form, passages suitable for school read- 
ing, which will give the pupila taste for what is best 
in American literature. The extracts have been 
made with great care and judgment. The volume 
contains a portrait of the author and eight illustra- 


tions. 
Whittier Leaflets, 


Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. For homes, libraries, and 
schools. Compiled by JOSEPHINE E. HODG- 
DON. Beautifully illustrated, 12mo., cloth, 60 
cents. Pamphlet and Lvaflets together, 60 cents, 
separately, 30 cents each. 


The success of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaf- 
lets has been so great that Miss Hodgdon has now 
prepared a similar collection from Mr. Whittier's 
writings, which is sure to come into wide and gener- 
aluse, No poet has a stronger hold upon the hearts 
of the people than Whittier, and these Leaflets will 
meet with the heartiest welcome. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


“A Surprising Success,” 


WIDE AWAKE 


“Its Success Based on Real Merit.” 
The London Literary World says itis the best Young 
Peopie’s Magazine in the world. 


THREE MONTHS for 65 cents. 
Wide Awake 


In its June, July and Angust numbers, offers 
Magnificent Vacation Attractions, 


Hints for Campers Ont. 

Stories for Hammock and Veranda. 

Evening Sports, including a Comedy io six acts, 
and an operetta for young Folks, 

Songs from the best English poeta, set to music, 

In short, Entertainment is furnished for the 


WHOLE FAMILY. 


Sent to any address, with any change desired, 
three months, postpaid, for 65 cts. 


Order of any Newsdealer or of the Publishers, 
D. Lothrop & Co., 


382 Franklin Street, - * Boston, 
Three Editions in Three Weeks. 














A New Supply Now Ready. 


The Pettibone Name 


A New ENGLAND Srory. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
Author of ‘Five seer | Peppers,” and How They 
rew.”’ 


12mo. Price $1.25. 





“In ‘The Pettibone Name’ we have a bright, fresh 
picture of New England life. The good Deacon Bad- 
ger, theflery Dr. Pitcher, the kind-hearted, gossiping 
Samantha, the busy body Mrs. Bassett, and the ir- 
repressible child Bobby Jane, seem all to be studies 
from life.’’—Boston Post. 


“Ite characters show careful study and no little 
ekill in portraiture. Its heroine is a gifted womar 
whom it is a privilege to have known, even in a sto- 
ry. Itisa book that one is glad to have read.”’— 
Christian at Work. 

A capital story illustrating New England life.”— 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“One of the finest pieces of American fiction. 

“Its two ministers are well drawn. Its vill gos- 
sips are ‘racy of the soil..and in Judith Pettibone 
the Puritan woman with intense family pride an 
stern reticence of life, finds a fitting representative.” 
—Suz, Baltimore. 


POLLY’S SCHEME. 

A most amusing and fascinating story. giving prac. 
tical hints relative to spending the summer vacation 
16mo., cloth, $1,00. 

THE SATURDAY LECTURES, 
Delivered in the Lecture-Room of the U. S. National 
Museum under the auspices of the Anthropological 
and Biological Socteties of Washington, in March 
and April, 1882. 8vo, Cloth. $1.25. A valuable 
addition to popular scientific literature. 

THE LORD'S PURSEBEARERS. 

By HeEsBA STRETTON. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
$1.25. A story of intense interest with a moral force 
which must commend it to a wide reading. 


GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY. 


By the author of “Silent Tom.”’ V. I. F. series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. ‘‘Grandmother Normandy” 
is a story most fascinatingly told, and destined 
to have a wide reading. 


D, Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, 


‘ 


Three Choice Novels, 


The Desmond Hundred. 


The New Round-Robin Novel, by the author of “A 

N less Nob! " Lvol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A story of marked individuality and enthralling 
interest, whose scenes are laid in New England and 
the Bahamas. 

“The novel lacks nothing of the romance, warmth, 
and poetry which characterize the author's former 
works.""—Boston Advertiser. 

“It has all the el ts of a popul 
day Courier. 

“A fascinating book.’’--Worcester Spy. 

“One of the best of the serivs.""—N. Y. Graphic. 








book.”’ ~San- 


A Reverend ldol. 


A Novel. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“A capital novel, fresh, bright, and interesting. It 
is undeniably clever, and some of the best things 
that have been lately written about women, minis- 
ters, art, and various social questions may be found 
in its pages. Its roguery is irresistible.'’—Literary 
World. 

“There is a freshness about everything that is said 
which old novel-readers will appreciate.”"—N. Y. 
Graphic. 

“*We have not read any book fora long time that 
has so deeply moved us,’ —Golden Rule, 

“Everybody in Boston is wondering who the au- 
thor is.""—Christian Union. 


“{t is a brilliant production, but it has more pro 
found claims apon the attention of the intelligent 
reader. It is easy to predict for ‘A Reverend Idol’ a 
popular triumph "—Boston Traveller. 


“The novel-readers of Boston society are ranging 
themselves in two parties—those who believe that 
Phillips Brooks is the nero of the new novel, ‘A 
Reverend Idol,’ and those who do not so believe. 
The weight of internal evidence is convincingly in 
favor of the latter party."’—Boston Gazette. 

“Told in a style that is refreshingly saucy.”—De- 
troit News. 

“This thoughtfal and rarely interesting book,.”’"— 
N. Y. Tribune, 

“The book is a strong one, and thoroughly noble. 
It will be read, re-read, and discussed as few novels 
are.’’—Congregationalist. 


A Paladin of Finance, 
By EDWARD JENKINS, anthor of “‘Ginx’s Baby,’ 
etc. lvol. 16mo,. $1.00. 

Avivid and entertaining romance of the nobles 
and cardinals of Paris, ander the new conditions of 
life and society, with an exquisite story of domestic 
life. 

‘Fall of clever hits.’,—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“Immeasurably superior to its author’s other 
stories."’"—Phil. Bulletin. 


“The atmosphere of the book is French, bat not 
so painfully so as the passionate gloom of Daudet’'s 
etories."’—Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO BOSTON. 
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New Editions Now Ready. 
European Breezes. 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapiers of travel through Germany, Ans- 
tria, Hangary and Switzerland, covering places not 
usually visited by Americans in making “Tae grand 
tour of the Cortinent.”’ by the accomplished writer 


of ‘Newport Breezes." 
JUST IN SEASON: 


Practical Boat-Sailing. 
By DOUGLAS FRAZAR. Classic size, $1.00. With 
numerous diagrams and i:lustrations. 

A concise and simple Treatise on the Menagenent 
of small Boats and Yachts, under all conditions, 
with explanatory chapters on ordiasry sea-maneu- 
vers, the use of sails, helm and anchor, and advice 
as to what is proper to be done in different cnenaee. 
cies; supplemented by a vocabulary of nautical 
term: 


8. 
By the Author of;‘Common Sense About Women.”” 


Short Studies of American Au- 


thors. 
By THOMAS WENTWURTH HIGGINSON. Price 

50 cents. 

«So delicate, and yet so st-ong is his style; so apt, 
yet so abundant his illustrations; so fascinating the 
easy, polished, leisurely dic ion, that the literary 
enjoyment cannot be impaired. He has all the 
charm of Montaigne without his egotism.’’—Minne 
apolis Press. 

Science and Religion. 


The Stars and the Earth: 
Or, Thoughts upon Time. Space, and Eternity. With 

an Introduction by THOMAS BILL, D. Dd. LL. 

D., late President of Harvard University. Cloth, 

50 cents. 

“It contains a fund of deep thought which larger 
works on astronomical subjects have seldom devel- 
oped. It is most logically written. Step by step, 
from undeniable premises, does the writer prove hie 
point, until the omniscierce of the great one Deity is 
made apparent from mental vision, and in an extra- 
ordinary, new and clearer light.”—English Review 


T. W. Higginson’s Books. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN..........$1.50 





SERIE, . wosniagauxnauenede vatouess ; 1.5 
OLDPORT DAY es 150 
BOE AMEEG BUEAUSE,. 5.0 <cescscccssesers 1.50 
OUT- DOOR PAPERS suhaaandivcea 1.50 
AnMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT...... 1 50 


A new edition, printed on fine paper, with new 
dies, matching “‘Common Sense About Women.” 


“The finest Essays on Shakespeare ever written,” 


Human Life in Shakespeare. 
By HENKY GILES. A new edition with an Intro- 
duction by J. BOYLE O'REILLY. 16mo. Cloth, 


$1.50 a 
Robert Colly er’s Books, 
New Editions in New Style Binding. 

LIFE THAT NOW IS. With Portrait........$150 
NATURE AND LIFE......++++-- 1.50 


Lee and Shepard’s Handboo 8. 


sere eeeeeee 





Handbook of Conversation......... Sevesdoceeess $.50 
Handbook of SynopyM8eeeeeessseeeeecceee coco oO 
Handbook of Pronunciation....-.....- Rbeaned eos 35 
Handbook of Panctuation....++--++.....+++ coves 
Handbook of Field Botany...-++++++.... - oe 
Handbook of Wood-Engraving......... * oon 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics. .....-+++++++.... 50 
Handbook of Taxidermy.......++seseees.see sees 50 
Handbook of Boat Satling.........ssseeseseeees 1.00 
Handbook of Insect Catching.........--- sevee.. OD 
Short Studies of American Authors..........+++ . 50 
The S:ars and the Rarth.......+-+.-..0.+ eee «+. 50 
Hints and Helps to those who read, write an 
PTIDE. cee ceeceeceeccecteetenes oe C0 000+ cone ° 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 





PUBLISHERS ; BOSTON 
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All communications for the Wowan's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person tending it. 


Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi her to discontinue ana until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


Subscribers are eqonestiy requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their rubscriptions and to forward money 
For the eneuiag year without waiting fora bill. 











THE CRIME OF SEDUCTION. 

The two Malley men and Blanche Doug- 
lass, in the Jennie Cramer trial, have been 
acquitted. These three people, who delib- 
erately planned to ensnare a young girl to 
her certain shame, and, as it proved, to her 
death, are set loose in the world without 
punishment. The court did not find them 
guilty of murder. But the crime of which 
they were guilty was visible to all but the 
poor girl herself, who was too young to see 
or understand their purpose. Just as wild 
beasts and venomous serpents creep cau- 
tiously, to pounce at last upon their prey, so 
these Malley men, with apparent special 
good will, showed Jennie Cramer little at- 
tentions which she was pleased to receive. 
To prevent the possibility of suspicion, they 
brought with them a well-dressed young 
woman, who, to the eyes of Jennie Cramer, 
was a fine lady. These threeconspired and 
wiled the innocent, thoughtless young girl 
to what proved to be her death. The de- 
tails of the sad story are well known, and 
need not be repeated here. 

Men who are guilty of crimes of which 
the law takes cognizance are careful to con- 
ceal their crimes. If a man steals, or fires 
a building, he takes great pains to hide it, 
and not to appear or be proved as the guilty 
party. He knows he will be punished if 
he is caught and his crime proved. But 
the crime of seduction goes on all the time 
openly, asin this Jennie Cramer case, It 
is one of the wickedest, cruelest and mean- 
est of crimes. The ruin it causes is worse 
than death. But the men, old or young, 
who are guilty of it, laugh with their fel- 
lows, and make a joke of it when the 
tragedy does not endin death or murder. 
They go unwhipt of justice, and too often 
escape the moral reprobation their acts de- 
serve. The Malleys have now gone to 
Saratoga for the season. The feminine ex- 
pression in the law is surely needed to se- 
cure adequate punishment for the crime 
through which young Jennie Cramers are 
led to ruin and often to death. L. 8. 


NEBRASKA AT THE FRONT, 





Within three months the men of Nebras- 
ka are to vote on the amendment to their 
state constitution, which secures for women 
the right to vote. The friends of the 
amendment, men and women, in that state, 
need money more than anything to pay the 
necessary expenses of a canvass of the state. 
They are at work giving themselves, their 
time, money and best service to secure the 
amendment. But the expense is constant. 
They are at work without salaries or com- 
pensation. They do not ask or expect 
these. But there are men and women to be 
converted if the amendment is carried, and 
to reach them costs money. In other cam- 
paigns there is machinery by which money 
is extorted. In this, we must depend on 
the good will and sympathy of suffragiats, 
who know that the cause in Nebraska is 
their cause. Suffrage established there, 
brings it a whole age nearer to women ev- 
erywhere. Cannot every one who reads 
this send us a contribution, even if it is 
small? A good many small contributions 
will make one large one. All money sent 
us will be acknowledged in these columns, 


and duly forwarded to Nebraska. 
L. 8. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 

A young man in the Philadelphia Times 
wrote in condemnation of the girls of the 
period as having ‘‘a smattering of French,” 
and ability to “claw the piano” and to 
‘daub placques,” but incompetent to ‘*bake 
bread and broil a beefsteak.” To which a 
young lady repties: 

I consider myself a fair specimen of the 
average American girl, and feel indignant 
that we should be classed with parlor orna- 
ments and Chinese dolls. I have had a col- 
lege education and a frightful smattering of 
French, cav claw the piano and daub 
piacques, but can also safely assert that I 
can bake bread and broil a beefsteak in a 
manner that even fastidious ‘‘5” could hard- 
ly find fault with; can keep house, and make 
my own dresses. I not only can, but do, 
and still find time to keep up my other 
“accomplishments,” as they are called. And 
among my whole circle of girl friends I 
cannot recall one who has not had more or 
less of a practical education, and who 
would not make a sensible wife aud house- 


She then turns upon the complaining 
youth in this manner: 

And now, putting the shoe on the other 
foot, where are to be found the young men 
worthy of such girls? Our rising genera- 
tion of youths certainly does not come up 
to the standard. Smoking, drinking, cards, 
clubs, fast horses, and late hours fill their 
records; consequently they cannot afford 
wives, Of course it is all laid at our door. 
We are extravagunt, idle, he!pless specimens 
of humanity; but for all that, when the 
young man of to day is ready to lay aside 
his own senseless and extravagant habits, 
to economize and lay up savings for a future 
home of hia own, he can look around him 
and find in abundance sensible worthy 
girls. 

Another young man takes off the first 
named as follows: 


It would seem from his communication 
that it is not so much a wife as a cook of 
which he bas been in search, and the lamenta- 
ble failure of his efforts to find the latter 
has resulted primarily from bis inability to 
determine the precise character of the price- 
less jewel for which his heart longed. Hence 
he has been !ooking around in parlors and 
drawing-rooms for what he regarded as the 
one thing needful, when in fact his investiga- 
tions should have been confined exclusively 
to the kitchens. 

The truth is, our young people cannot be 
too well furnished either with knowledge 
acquired from books or travel, or of the 
practical affairs of life. He or she who 
bas most of both is best prepared to dis- 
charge well the duty of any post. 

L. 8. 
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FORTY THOUSAND MAJORITY. 

Mrs. Livermore says ‘‘the cream of the 
East has gone west, that our finest young 
men and women are there, and that is the 
reason the West is inadvance of the East.” 
The forty thousand majority Iowa has just 
given for the temperance amendment, 
shows at least, that the majority of men 
there are wise enough to want their young 
state to be sober. The country people, to 
a great extent, favored the amendment. 
The cities and large towns opposed it. But 
it is adopted bya large msjority. The trial 
will be in its enforcement. The men of lowa 
will find they need the votes as well as the 
moral support of women to make it effec- 
tive. 

Kansas and Iowa now lead all the states 
on the temperance question. But other 
western states are quite sure to follow where 
these have led. The temperance women 
who, as they said, in the interestof ‘‘home 
protection,” have so long and so faithfully 
toiled for their cause are especially to be 
congratulated on the result in Iowa. The 
following is the form of the amendment: 

Section 26. No person shall manufac- 
ture for sale, sell, or keep for sale as a bev- 
erageany intoxicating liquors whatever, in- 
cluding ale, wine and beer. The General 
Assembly shall, by law, prescribe regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the provisions 
herein contained, and shall thereby provide 
suitable penalties for vivlation of the pro- 
visions thereof, 

The manufacture and sale for beverage 
are forbiddea. This shows the wish of the 
majority for asober state. Success to it. 





L. 8. 
ooo 
THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT IN 
CONGRESS. 


We print to-day the Majority and Minor- 
ity Reports of the United States Senate 
Committee on Woman’s Rights, kindly 
forwarded to us by Senator Lapham. Both 
reports will repay perusal. 

The Majority Report gives an interesting 
but incomplete narrative of the origin of 
the woman suffrage movement in America. 
This began long before the Seneca Falls 
convention of 1848; long before even the 
battle for free speech for women, which 
divided the anti-slavery society in 1839. 
We trace it back tothe publication ’of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s “Rights of Women” in 
1790; back to the motion three times made 
and lost in the constitutional convention of 
Massachusetts in 1780, to strike out the 
word ‘‘male;” back to the establishment of 
woman suffrage in New Jersey, July 8, 
1776. On that immortal day (the day pre- 
ceding the Declaration of Independence) 
the constitutional convention at Burlington 
struck out from the suffrage clause of the 
provincial charter of New Jersey the words 
‘‘male freebolder” and substituted ‘‘all in- 
habitants.” The election laws were amend- 
ed by inserting the words ‘the or she” and 
“his or her ballot.” Unmarried women 
and widows and free people of color con- 
tinued to vote in New Jersey until 1807, 
and, as old Cyrus Jones, of East Orange, 
told the writer—‘‘no one thought anything 
about it; it was a matter of course.” But 
the women’s vote gave the state to John 
Quincy Adams against Thomas Jefferson 
in 1800. The democrats defeated the fed- 
eralists in the state election of 1807, and 
true to their motto of ‘a white man’s gov- 
ernment” they straightway excluded wo- 
men and negroes from the polls under pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment; we trace it 
back to the heroic protest of Abigail Adams 
to her husband, the first John Adams, when 
he presided over the Continental Congress 
in 1774. 

The majority report regards suffrage as 
a right unjustly withheld from women and 


ent. The minority report does not oppose 
woman suffrage except by implication. 
But it reminds us that suffrage is and al- 
ways has been a matter of state regulation. 
It argues with earnestness and force against 
prescribing the same rule for suffrage in 
states which differ as widely in social con- 
ditions as do Massachusetts and South 
Carolina. 

While suffragists who regard the ballot 
as aright and nota privilege will side on 
principle with the majority report, there 
can be no question but that asa matter of 
fact a number of states will have to lead 
the way before anything can be done by 
Congress. itis idle to hope that a Senate 
and House of Representatives elected whol- 
ly by communities that refuse women suf- 
frage at home will ever vote to force wo- 
man suffrage upon their own reluctant con- 
stituents. And if they did so vote, the 
necessary majorities of three-fourths of the 
state legislatures would not ratify such 
action. 

While therefore the agitation at Wash- 
ington is valuable as an agitation, it is sure- 
ly in the states that the battle must be 
fought and won. The sooner suffragists 
wake up to the fact, and buckle down to 
state work the better for the cause. We 
are in favorof national work, though we 
regard it as secondary in importance. Of 
the eighty petitions received this year by 
the committee of Congress, fifty-nine, or 
more than two-thirds, were sent in from the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL office by members of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which emphasizes state action as primary. 

This year our national battle ground is 
Nebraska. Next year it will be Oregon 
and Indiana. Kansas and Iowa will now 
have to move to give women suffrage in or- 
der to enforce their new prohibition amend- 
ments, or else these amendments will be a 
dead letter. In every state municipal and 
presidential suffrage can be had by statute 
without change of constitution. This leg- 
islation must be our next step—the enter- 
ing wedges for constitutional amendments 
in the states, as these in their turn will be 
the precursors of national legislation. 

H. B. B. 
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CHEERING WORDS FROM MISSOURI. 
Krirkwoop, Mo., June 28, 1882. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—From my window on 
this bright June day I catch glimpses 
through the trees of harvest-fields almost 
ready for the reaper. The eye rests grate- 
fully upon trees and vines bending with 
fruit, and upon a vegetation so vividly 
green, so luxuriant, so brimful and over- 
flowing with life, that the memory of last 
summer’s arid, scorching, dreadful days is 
almost blotted out. The flowers, too, have 
fairly run wild in their exuberance of vege- 
tabie spirits. 

We have had indeed a ‘‘feast of roses,” 
Such opulence of display I have rarely 
seen. For once we could be extravagant. 
Nature gave with such a lavish hand that 
it seemed no sin to waste. It was pleasant, 
as one walked through the village, to notice 
at every few steps on the sidewalk, dropped 
by a half careless finger,a half-blown rose or 
a bud or a spray of honeysuckle, and to see 
the dainty floral beauties pushing through 
the palings or hanging over the wall, as if 
in friendly greeting. One day I met a 
group of colored children on their way to 
school, each with a bouquet which, at some 
seasons, would have been the envy of a city 
belle. Everybody could wear flowers who 
chose, and no dwelling so poor as to lack 
gay colors and sweet perfume this year. 

In sympathy with all this I cannot but 
think we are having a spiritual harvest also. 
A prosperity of truth, for which we have 
been waiting and hoping. When I read 
the accounts of your anniversary week in 
Boston, with its abundant, almost superflu- 
ous accumulation of mental and spiritual 
wealth of talent consecrated to noble pur- 
pose, I rejoiced. The past arose in con- 
trast, with its famine of thought, its dearth 
of expression, in all that relates to the po- 
litical elevation of woman. 1 could not 
but exult in view of the great change. 
Surely the long, lonely fast must be well- 
nigh ended, when to the feasts come so 
many of the wise, the witty, and the good, 
and when the guests become too numerous 
for the apartments, 

The action of the committee in the United 
States Senate I cannot but regard as signifi- 
cant and important. It has always seemed 
to me, as before expressed in the JOURNAL, 
that the central government should take the 
first great step in the enfranchisement of 
the women of the nation. I never could 
be satisfied that this work should be left 
altogether to the states. 

Another almost amazing advance for wo- 
man suffrage is connected with the temper- 
ance movement. Everywhere the temper- 
ance women are becoming outspoken suf- 
fragists, and everywhere the temperance in- 
terest isincreasing. Not long since, a meet- 
ing in the interests of prohibition was held 
in this place. Rev. C. E. Felton, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. A. E. Dickenson were two of the 
speakers at this meeting. Both warmly ad- 
vocated the ballot for woman as the most 
effectual remedy for the evil of intemper- 





cites the fifteenth amendment as a preced- 





keeper. 


ance. Delegates were elected to a conven- 





tion in Chicago in August. The choice fell 
upon Mrs, A. O. Grubb and Mr. James B. 
Roberts, both ardent woman suffragists. 
R. N. H. 
oe 
INDIANA ITEMS. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, and 
Miss Florence Hardin, of Pendleton, spoke 
on the Fourth of July at Anderson, and 
Mrs. Franklin read her incendiary and se- 
ditious document, ‘‘The Indiana Woman's 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Mrs. Sarah E. Franklir, delegate from 
Anderson to the state convention, is the 
mother of eleven children, ten living. This 
is mentioned, not as a puff for Mrs. Frank- 
lin, but to allay the fears of those who im- 
agine a desire for the ballot is inconsistent 
with maternity. $ 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart was the- orator at 
the Fourth of July celebration at Miami, 
Ind. 
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THE CAUSE IN OREGON, 


The prosnects are excellent for ratifica- 
tion of the pending woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the state constitution by the incom- 
ing Legislature, as a canvass of the names 
of the Senators and Representatives elect 
will show. Careful scrutiny of a list of the 
members of both Houses, so far as known, 
reveals the names of nine avowed opponents 
(six Senators and three Representatives), 
while we recognize no less than forty-two 
firm friends (eighteen Senators and twenty- 
four Representatives). Of course, there 
will be considerably more than nine mem- 
bers arrayed against the measure, for 
among those whose views are unknown we 
may expect to find a number of objectors; 
but it is highly improbable that sufficient 
votes can be marshaled to prevent ratifica- 
tion of theamendment.—New Northwest. 











- NOTES AND NEWS. © 
Guiteau was hanged on the 80th ult. 


Mary Ann Angell Young, Brigham 
Young’s first wife, died on Tuesday night. 





Do not fail to read the majority and mi- 
nority reports for a sixteenth amendment. 


Forty thousand majority for the temper- 
ance amendment in Iowa. 


Minnie Myrtle Miller, the deserted wife 
of Joaquin Miller, is dead. 


George W. Childs gave a dinner to the 
newsboys of Philadelphia on the Fourth. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is in Newport for 
the season. Letters for her should not be 
sent to this office, but to Newport, R. I. 


The Quincy civil service reformers have 
nominated Charles Francis Adams, Jr., for 
Congress from the Second district. 


The newspapers of Oregon stand on the 
pending suffrage amendment twenty-three 
in favor, five opposed, and four neutral. 


The Massachusetts press excursionists had 
a detightful time last week. According to 
Mr. Slack, of the Commonwealth, these trips 
are more and better each year. 


A novel feature at the meeting of Convo- 
cation of London University was the ap- 
pearance, for the first time, of female grad- 
uates in academical costume.— Nature. 


Annie Louise Cary was married last week 
to C. M. Raymond, of New York city, by 
Rev. W. H. Haskell, at the residence of her 
sister, Mrs. J. C. Merrill, in Portland. 


Mr. C. M. Raymond and his newly- 
wedded wife, Annie Louise Cary, will spend 
the summer in the White Mountains. After 
October 15 Mrs. Raymond will be ‘at 
home” at No. 20 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The National Education Association and 
the American Institute of Instruction com- 
bine for their annual summer meeting this 
year, and it will be held at Saratoga, begin. 
ning July 11 and closing July 14. 


Mt. Holyoke Female Semine ry graduated 
thirty pupils this year. There have been 
two hundred and sixty-eight pupils in at- 
tendance. Ten thousand dollars have been 
received by gifts and collections. 


The Nebraska papers speak in the highest 
terms of the aid that state is receiving from 
the suffrage lectures of Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell. She lectures six times a week, 
if storms do not prevent. 


Mrs. Henderson, of St. Louis, ordered 
the WoMAn’s JOURNAL, to the amount of 
$25.00, to be sent at her expense to Ne- 
braska. We have this week received a fine 
list of names, and sent the JOURNAL as re- 
quested. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition, London, 
has hung in a conspicuous position a por- 
trait painted by Miss Ellen Hale, daughter 
of the Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston. It is 
said by leading English critics to be an ad- 
mirable piece of work. 


Eighteen hundred bouquets were distrib- 
uted to the graduates of the Boston public 
schools, at their festival in the Mechanics’ 
building, on Saturday afternoon. A colla- 
tion was served, and thechildren then spent 
an hour or two in dancing. 


‘femperance addresses were delivered on 
the Fourth at Walden Pond by Mrs. Liver- 
more and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and 





~ a 
at Silver Lake by Hon. Neal Dow and Rey 
Dr. Miner. Fifteen thousand people were 
said to have been present at Walden Pond 


The note sent to Gov. Long, with a bon. 
quet, by the ladies of Milford, and his re. 
ply, was all that ourcorrespondent intendeq 
to have published. By mistake the Private 
note that came with them found its 


into our columns, which we regret. ™"y 


Magnolia Leaves is the name of a comely 
little magazine published at Magnolig 
Mass., by Mrs. M. H. Bray and 8. F. Has. 
kell, during the seaside season. It j3 very 
popular among the guests at the Various 
summer hotels at that charming seaside re. 
sort. 


The great excursion steamer “Empire 
State” has begun its summer trips, [t will 
be welcomed by that large class who cannot 
go out of the city to remain, but who can 
enjoy the delightful ocean trips which the 
captain of the “‘Empire State” so well knows 
where to make. 

Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming Territory, has 
systematically arranged the numerous geo- 
logical specimens in the cabinets in the ter- 
ritorial library rooms, and they form a most 
interesting collection. Some of the petri- 
factions of trees, etc., are as beautiful as 
they are rare. 


The arrival of one thousand Mormon re- 
cruils at New York, and the announcement 
that a ship-load of converts will land at that 
port each month of the year, do not indicate 
that the managers of the ‘‘church” are 
much concerned at the recent legislation by 
Congress. 

The home for working girls in London, 
called Garfield House, at the formal open- 
ingof which Minister Lowell presided, con- 
tains thirty-nine bed-rooms, a dining-room, 
a sitting-room and a library, and each uccu- 
pant will pay for her accommodations from 
sixty-five cents to one dollar per week, 

The congressional library has been pre- 
sented by Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington, 
an intimate friend of the librarian, Mr. 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, with his library of 
twenty thousand scientific and _historica] 
books and pamphlets, to be known as the 
Toner collection. 

Died in Kingston, Rhode Island, Monday 
evening, July 3, Martha Goodhue Kit- 
tredge, widow of Dr. Aaron Kittredge of 
Massachusetts and mother of the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Churchill of Providence. 
The burial was at Haverhill, Mass., Thurs- 
day, July 6. 

The Rev. Samuel R. Wilson, of Madison, 
Wis., says that he would rather stand alone 
with Paul than have all the women agree 
with him. That's all right. Mr. Wilson 
can go right over and stand with Paul—if 
the apostle doesn’t object. The rest of us 
will try to keep the women from feeling 
lonesome without him.—Zzchange. 

The allopathic doctors will have nothing 
to do with homeeopaths,and the homceopaths 
in Maine have drawn up a bill, to be pre- 
sented to the next legislature, providing a 
punishment, by a fine of fifty dollars aday, 
for any magnetic physician who dares to 
go into the state to treat disease. So it 
goes. 

The friends of suffrage in Ohio should 
bear in mind, and be ready to attend if pos- 
sible, the convention called in Columbus for 
Aug. 2, by Mrs. Janney, to reorganize the 
state society. There used to be a strong, 
active society in Ohio, and nowthe number 
of suffragists has increased, and only needs 
to get itself in working order to carry the 
cause. 

The annual commencement exercises of 
the Somerville (N. ¥.) Ladies’ Seminary 
closed Tuesday, June 30, with a large geth- 
ering on the seminary grounds. The ora- 
tors of the occasion were Mrs, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell and J. B. Van Cleef, of 
Jersey City. The Rev. Dr. Paterson, for- 
merly president of Binghamton College, de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon. 

Miss Florence Brown Blackwell, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Samuel C. and Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, was married on 
Thursday of last week, to Mr. Eliot May- 
hew. The wedding occurred at the house 
of the bride’s father, in Somerville, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew will reside at Chil- 
mark, Martha’s Vineyard, the home of the 
bridegroom. 

Secretary of the Treasury Folger doesn’t 
smoke. And what is also well tothe point, 
he has issued an order prohibiting smoking 
in the treasury building during office hours. 
The ladies in the employment of the treas- 
ury department are especially pleased with 
this protection from the annoyance of the 
fumes from the cigars of the “gentlemen” 
smokers. —Advance. 

In his sermon, Sunday before !ast, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher endorsed the freight 
handlers’ strike as justifiable, and said the 
Knights of Labor, Workingmen’s union, 
&c., were popular educators, and the educa 
tion of common people was to be approved. 
He did not always approve of strikes. 
Cheapening of things was a grand thiog, 
but capital should not cheapen men. 


Atlanta University is co-educational. 
Every student is required to work an hour 
each day at some useful labor, either on the 
farm connected with the institution, or 2 
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the nousehold and kitchen depsrtment. 
The tendency of this regulation is not only 
to greatly reduce the expenses of board, 
etc., but to induce habits of industry, and 
jmpart valuable practical information for 
every day use in after life. 

The glorious Fourth was duly celebrated 
all over the Union. But women are still 
reckoned with paupers, Indians not taxed, 
felons, idiots, lunatics, minors, and men 
who cannot read and write. But all the 
same, celebrations are made, and honor paid 
to the day on which the principle was an- 
pounced that will yet relieve woman from 
the above-named shameful category of her 
political equals. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘The ad- 
yocates of the woman suffrage amendment 
to the constitution of Nebraska will begin 
their campaign in September. This agita 
tation, with the efforts of the prohibitiou- 
jsts to obtain control of the legislature, the 
canvass for a full state ticket and the Uni 
ted States senatorship aud the choice of 
three congressmen, is certain to cause the 
warmest campaiga Nebraska has ever wit- 
nessed.”” 

President Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
College, denies the statement thai the num- 
ber of male students in that university had 
decreased because of the admission of wo- 
men. Previously to their admission there 
was a falling off, but it was caused, in the 
words of the president, by ‘‘the steady rais- 
ing of our standard, year after year, in all 
our departments, which cut off a consider- 
able number of appiicants who had former- 
ly '» freely received.” 

John B, Eldridge, who died recently io 
Hartford, Conn., left to the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association of Hartford, and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association of New York, 
for the education of the colored people of 
the South, $10,000 each; $20,000 to the 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. ; and $15,000 to Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfieid, Minn. After $40,000 to 
nephews and nieces, the residue, about 
$125,000, goes to the Hartford Hospital and 
Hartford Orphan Asylum, 

The Concord School of Philosophy will 
hold another session this year, under the 
direction of the same officers. Professor 
Harris, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Albee, Dr. Bartol, 
Mrs. Howe, President Porter, Dr. McCosh, 
and others, will lecture on various philo. 
sophical subjects. This school grows in 
popular favor. The term will occupy four 
weeks, and will begin July 17. Lodgings, 
with board, may be obtained in Concord 
village, of Miss E. Barrett, Monument 
street; Mrs. O'Brien, Monument square; 
Mrs. Cutter, Sudbury strect; Mrs. How, 
Hubbard street; Mrs. Kent, Maio street; 
Mrs. Goodnow, Main street; Mrs. N. Derby, 
Walden street; Mrs. B. F. Wheeler, Bel- 
knap street. 

Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., in his address 
at Wellesley, said: ‘There is nothing in 
God’s word that teaches us the inferiority 
of woman, and she is the equal of man. I 
do not see why it is more inappropriate for 
awoman to leave thekitchen and the needle 
to apply her talents to higher planes, than 
fora man to abandon the labor of sawing 
wood and drawing water and engage in 
more dignified employment. The useful 
life is the healthy life, and any useful em- 
ployment is elevating. Life is serious, and 
it ought to be industrious; idleness is a re- 
proach to any one, That which makes in- 
dustry useful must be sought for; and indus- 
try, to be useful, must be systematic. No 
female life will be worth a straw that does 
not declare war upon the false position given 
her by a degenerate society.” 





oe 
INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


We continue our report of the Convention 
at Columbrs, Bartholomew Co., Indiana, on 
the 22nd and 23rd insts. The address of 
Welcome was as follows: 

Mrs, President and Ladies: It has been 
my pleasing duty to welcome this honora- 
ble body to our hospitable homes. We wel- 
come you to our city as a band of earnest 
Workers in the great cause of woman suf- 
frage; as a sisterhood whose numbers can 
no longer be counted on the finger ends, 
nor contemptuously be mentioned by the 
press as a mere handful. You have march- 
ed steadily onward, each day sounding 
reveille, until city and hamlet have sounded 
back in tones that will be heard along the 
lines reaching down into the future; and 
Council fires have been, and are still being 
kindled by calm, courageous, brave women 
Who, standing upon the battlements, look 
and tremble for the continued weal of this 
beloved land of liberty. I say liberty—it is 
'o all but women—yet the Bible tells us 
that God himself presented her to the man 
at the creation, as an helpmeet to him, his 
equal; and receiving her from Omnipotent 
hands Adam replied, ‘She is bone of my 
bone.” Then why disparage her now ? 
Why should she be esteemed by man only 
4&8 a plaything; or as a mere slave, to keep 

18 home, rear his children and cater to his 
every whim? At departure from this beaten 
Path, no matter what necessitates it, man is 

y to frown her down, because in any busi- 
hess transactions he may have with her, she 
one herself, though the real sécret is, we 
ink, he fears a division of honors and 
lacks the magnanimity that inspired the 
Queen of Sheba to exclam, when beholding 
© wisdom of Solomon: ‘Blessed be the 
td thy God, who delights in thee to set 





thee on the throne of Israel forever.” Sure- 
ly men might be as gracious, or, at least, 
give honor to whom henor is due, even in 
woman's work, which is never done,though 
man’s is only from suu to sun. Sisters, 
‘your work, we think. will never be done 
until you redeem this native land of ours 
from political poilution, drunkenness, 
treachery and ruin, and make our country 
what she sheuld be—a home for all who 
love her, for the government you have puri- 
fied and made free forever. 

Again we welcome you to our city and 
homes, wishing you Godspeed in your 
noble efforts to establish equal suffrage and 
equal rights to ail. 

At the morning session Mrs. Sarah E. 
Franklin reported the Anderson Suffrage 
Society in a thriving condition and engag- 
ed in active work. Steps will soon be 
taken to organize every township in Madi- 
son County. Most of the prominent and 
sensible men of both parties are supporters 
of the suffrage amendment. The editors of 
the Herald und of the Democrat, give aid 
and comfort. The suffragists have arrang 
ed for a Fourth of July celebration,in which 
the privileges and rights of women will re- 
ceive consideration. 

Mrs. Laura Sandifer, reported the Frank 
lin Suffrage Society earnestly at work. An 
unsuccessful effort had been made to put a 
woman on the city school board; the 
speaker herself being the sacrifice. But 
she did not feel crushed, and the suffrage 
element was not discouraged. A large 
public meeting had been held on Tuesday 
evening previous. Juve 20, which was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Haggart, and there was a 
good healthy sentiment in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mrs. H. G. Carey feported that the In- 
dianapolis Equal Suffrage Society had about 
two hundred and twenty-five members. 

Mrs. Minnie Rodgers, of Charleston, re- 
ported that while there is no suffrage or- 
ganization in Clarke county, there exists a 
strong sentiment in favor of the amend- 
ment, and that a large percentage of the 
women desire the ballot 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas reported that Wayne 
county would do its duty, and called upon 
Hon. Dudley Foulke, republican candidate 
for state senator from Wayne, for an ex- 
pression. Mr. Foulke urged the necessity 
of thorough organization and detailed 
work. He had no doubt of the final tri- 


umph of the suffrage movement—agitation’ 


only was needed. 

The president called attention to a bouquet 
sent the association by Edward Pumphrey, 
of Indianapolis, a young man over twenty- 
one years of age, who has never voted, and 
who has vowed not to vote until his sister 
and mother can accompany him to the 
polls. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Pumpbhrey, with the wish that he might 
not be long disfranchised! and a committee 
was elected to return the floral courtesy by 
a bouquet gathered from the gardens of Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr. Henry Doup, a farmer and member 
of the Grange, stated and replied to several 
objections to woman suffrage. 


The president announced a committee on 
programme, consisting of Mesdames Hin- 
man, Arnold and Banfil,all of Co'!umbus; and 
on nominations; Wm. P. Adkinson, of Indi- 
anapolis; Mrs. Sarah E. Franklin, of Ander- 
son; Mrs. Judge Cafr, of Columbus; Mrs. 
Belle Sinns, and Miss Mary Rariden, of In- 
dianapolis. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, chairman of the 
state central committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


Mrs. President and Members of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage <Association:—Since your 
last annual meeting the work of the com- 
mittee has of necessity been without any 
noisy parade or loud demonstrations con- 
cerning the accomplishment of great things 
for the cause of woman suffrage throughout 
thestate. Only by quiet, persistent and pa- 
tient work has this committee been able to lay 
hold of and utilize material for advancing 
the interests of suffrage during the past 
year. None but those who have performed 
the work of this committee can know or 
form any adequate estimate of the long line 
of detail gone through with, especially by 
our corresponding secretary, in order to dis- 
cover who were in sympathy with our move- 
ment sufficiently to aid us either by con- 
tributing money or by individual and or- 
ganized effort. We have found in every 
instance when the best and most effective 
work might have been done, the lack of 
means to do the work with has been the 
greatest “drawback” with which we have 
had to contend. Especially has this been true 
in regard to holding meetings and keeping 
able and effective speakers in the field. We 
have worked long enough with an empty 
treasury to come to believe that in carrying 
on the work, money truly stands next to Om- 
nipotence. In submitting this report we 
take the liberty to suggest that some steps 
be taken before this convention adjourns, 
whereby a sum of money will be pledged to 
the treasury of the committee, at a date to 
be fixed upon by the meeting, with which 
to begin an active canvass and thorough or- 
ganization of the state. 

No doubt there have been impatient mur- 
murs at times concerning the seeming in- 
activity of our committee; but we have no 
doubt that where these murmurs were loud- 
est our work was deepest and strongest. 
Judicious, far-seeing workers have a habit 
of looking before they leap, which gives 
them great advantage over the methods of 
those who make a noisy parade of doing 
much, and really acomplishing but little. 
We feel that our methods have been, so far 
as we could make them, judicious and ac- 
ceptable to all who are governed less by im- 
pulse than reason. 

The most important work of the last an 
nual convention was the report and the 
adoption of « systematic plan for carrying 
on the campaign for the year. The recom- 
mendations of this plan were as follows: 

1. That machinery be set in motion to se- 
cure the election of senators and represen- 
tatives who will pledge themselves to vote 
to submit to the people the pending woman 
suffrage amendment; that as speedily as pos- 





sible woman suffrage socicties be organized 


in every county; that public sentiment be 
awakened through conventions, mass meet- 
ings, lectures, and the circulation‘of litera- 
ture; that special efforts be made to enlight 
en the women of the state concerning the 
existing laws relating to the personal, prop- 
erty, civil and political rights of women; 
that special efforts be mace tc educate wo- 
men concerning the value of the ballot, and 
to prepare them for the responsibilities of 
citizenship; and that special efforts be made 
to educate both sexes of the ignorant class- 
es regarding the right of suffrage. 

2. That a by-law be adopted by the con- 
vention, creating a woman suffrage state 
central committee consisting of three resi- 
dents at Indianapolis, with the president, 
corresponding secretary and treasurer ex- 
officio members of the same; that this com- 
mittee be vested with supreme power to se- 
lect a state executive committee, consisting 
of one member from each congressional 
district; also to organize the state to arrange 
for conventions and mass meetings, and to 
carry on all other campaign work. 

3. That there be a state woman suffrage 
headquarters established at Indianapolis. 

That in connection with the headquar- 
ters there shall be established a depot for 
suffrage literature, and a lecture bureau. 

5. That there shall be established a wo 
man’s newspaper, with a weekly edition of 
five thousand copies. 

6. That the suffragists of the state shall 
provide a fund sufficient to carry out these 
recommendations through individual con- 
tributions, personel solicitation and annual 
dues from suffrage societies. 

This plan and recommendations have been 
carried out practically, and as we before 
stated, to the extent that the funds in our 
treasury permitted. Mrs. Adkinson’s office, 
in the Sentinel building, has been virtually 
our headquarters, our depot for literature 
and our lecture bureau. The fifth recom- 
mendation adopted was carried out to the 
extent that instead of a weekly newspaper 
of five thousand copies, we have an official 
column from this committee in the Sunday 
Sentinel. the circulation of which is fifteen 
thousand; also about thirty-five papers 
throughout the state which insert. this col- 
umn each week, having a circulation 
amounting in all to not less than thirty-five 
thousand; giving us a circulation of official 
suffrage matter of fifty thousand. When it 
is known that Mr. Shoemaker, proprietor of 
the Sunday Sentinel, has furnished the proof 
slips of the official column free of charge 
since last September, the time we started 
our column; has printed circulars and fur- 
nished envelopes for corresponding secre- 
tary’s work at cost prices, and for our mass 
convention, May 19, at less than cost; has 
sent packages of papers and suffrage litera- 
ture for the corresponding secretary several 
times free by express; also donated copies 
of Sentinels containing special suffrage mat- 
ter to corresponding secretary, and sent 
them out free of postage; also paid the 
office postage on fifty copies bought by our 
committee, containing report of our mass 
convention, you will begin to realize how 
we have succeeded in doing a considerable 
amount of work with a very little money. 
And whether the woman suffragists of In- 
diana realize the fact or not, they are more 
deeply indebted te Mr. John C. Shoemaker 
for direct substantial aid in carrying on our 
work since the last meeting of the associa- 
tion, than to any other one individual in the 
state, since the adjournment of our last leg- 
islature. More especially should his aid 
and support be valued and appreciated by 
our association when it is known that a 
great body of the Sentinel’s readers are not 
in sympathy with our movement. 

The number of meetings held by the 
committee during the year, over the state, 
are as follows: 

Mrs. Haggart—held at Rochester 1, Veed- 
ersburg 2, Steam Corners 1, Crawfordsville 
1, Greencastle 2, Franklin 1. Mrs. Mar- 
Geet W. Campbell—Cambridge City 1, 

ilton 1, Dablin1. Lucy Stone and H. B. 
Blackwell—Richmond 2, Dublin 3, Spice- 
land 1, Knightstown1. Celebration of Miss 
Anthony’s birthday at Fremont, Steuben 
county, 1 re 2 ever held in the 

lace. At Miami 1. r. William P. Ad- 

inson—held at North Salem 1, Waldron 2, 
Moort’s Hill 1, Osgood 1, Terre Haute 1, 
Indianapolis 3, Newport 1. Societies have 
been organized at Miami, Greencastle and 
Franklin. Not least, though last, was the 
mass meeting held in Indianapolis on the 
19th of last May. 

Appointments are out for meetings in 
Wayne, Steuben, Miami and Huntington 
counties. 

The committee has held from time totime 
the necessary meetings for cousummating 
the work of the state. The plan of work 
adopted by the association at its last annual 
meeting has been favorably received by the 
workers throughout the state. Comprising, 
as it did, a great amount of preliminary de- 
tails in order to mass and systematize forces 
for work, necessarily the building of a foun- 
dation for active, thorough work and or- 
ganization has taken up the greater portion 
of the year. 

The report was referred for consideration 
to a committee consisting of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Franklin, Mrs. Alexina Maxwell and Mrs. 
Cook. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, re- 
ported that she had held about one hundred 
suffrage meetings in different parts of the 
state, and had met with a surprisingly 
strong suffrage sentiment, particularly ip 
suffrage communities. She urged contin- 
ual agitation, circulation of suffrage litera- 
ture and papers, and use of the local press. 

Mrs. L. M. Wheeler, of Indianapolis, 
made a brief and pleasing address. Rev. 
Amanda M. Way, of Winchester, the moth- 
er of the association, followed with interest- 
ing reminiscences; telling how nearly thir- 
ty-one years ago, she, a young bashful girl 
offered a resolution at an anti-slavery meet- 
ing declaring woman in a condition of serv- 
itude, and calling fora woman's rights con- 
vention. 

Wm. P. Adkinson followed with some 
forcible remarks concerning the nature and 
inconsistencies of the objections and preju- 
dices against the movement. 

Mrs, Sarah E. Franklin read ‘‘The Indi- 
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ana Woman's Declaration of Independence” 
ar. original and witty parody upon the Dec- 
laration of 1776. rs. Franklin was re- 
quested to condense her declaration and to 
publish it as a leaflet. 

Mrs. Wheeler gracefully rendered a poem 
entitled ‘‘A Legend of the Flag.” 

Mrs. Haggart offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That this lation condemns in the 
most emphatic manner the recent action of the Cen- 
trai College of Physicians and Surgeons, of Indian- 
apolis, for closing its doors against women students 
and matriculants. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, an allopathic phy- 
sician of over twenty-five years’ practice 
and a member of high standing in the State 
Medical Society, supported the resolution 
in a forcible and feeling speech. She was 
ashamed of the action taken by the college; 
it was a disgrace to the institution and the 
profession. She understood that four of 
the faculty voted against the exclusion of 
women, but only one had courage and 
chivairy to fight against itto the end. A 
call was made by the audience for his name 
—Dr. R. E. Houghton. She censured the 
Indiana College also for shutting its doors 
against women who want to fit themselves 
for an honorable means of earning a living. 
The resolution was adopted. 

A few minutes’ intermission was given at 
this juncture to effect the partial organiza- 
tion of a Columbus woman suffrage society. 

Mrs. L. M. Wheeler, who recently came 
to Indiana to find a new home, and who is 
highly recommended by suffragists in Mas- 
sachusetts asa woman of ability and high 
standing, was authorized to lecture and or- 
ganize under the auspices of the associa- 
tion. Miss Mary D. Naylor was authorized 
to collect funds for state work, she to be 
paid such percentage as shall be decided by 
the state central committee. On motion 
the central committee was authorized to 
pay the corresponding secretary $25 for 
past services. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
adopted increasing the annual membership 
fee from fifty cents to one dollar. Aftera 
few earnest words from the president urg- 
ing every suffragist present to work faith- 
fully the coming year, the meeting adjourn- 
ed till evening. 

Interest in the convention grew rapidly, 
and at the evening session the largest room 
in the Court House was crowded. The ex- 
ercises opened with a sacred song by Mes- 
dames Wheeler and Sandifer, and prayer 
by Rev. Amanda M. Way. 

Hon. Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, was 
then introduced, and delivered one of the 
most comprehensive, logical and polished 
arguments ever made on this question by 
an Indiana man. He reviewed the progress 
of woman, her legal status at different pe- 
riods and in various nations, the power she 
has exercised in governments, riddled sev- 
eral objections, and demanded equality for 
woman with man in marriage, in suffrage, 
and in all lawful occupations which she has 
capacity to fill. He held woman’s sphere 
to be as broad as the firmament of human 
avocations. Double humanity is entitled 
to double representation and double ballots. 
Mr. Foulke is a valuable accession to the 
ranks of woman suffrage advocates. 


At theclose of Mr. Foulke’s address, Miss 
Lena Arwine, of Columbus, spiritedly re- 
cited, ‘‘The Ride of Jennie McNeil.” 


Miss Alice Long, of Columbus, followed 
with a few earnest, thoughtful words on 
the suffrage question. Those who imag- 
ine that strong-mindedness and a desire to 
vote are inseparable from ugliness, coarse- 
ness and unwomaniiness, should have list- 
ened to this fair young girl, whose modest 
grace, innate refinement and thorough cul- 
ture promise the rarest, divinest woman- 
hood. Miss Long is a graduate cf Bloom- 
ington University, and in 1881 distanced 
all her male competitors in the University 
Oratorical Contest, and won a high rank in 
the state contest, a few weeks later. She is 
now ateacher in the Columbus Seminary. 

The convention was most fittingly closed 
with Mrs. Helen M. Gougar’s replies to 
popular objections, and practical sugges- 
tions for suffrage work. Mrs. Gougar was 
in her best and most earnest mood, and per- 
haps never pleased her audience and friends 
better. 
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PRICES EXTREMELY LOW! 


COMMONWEALTH 


CLOTHING-HOUSE, 
680 and 684 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEACH. 








CARPETS! 
BUY DIRECT or THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved, 


Special Line at the following prices 


Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 


Tapestry Brossels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quali 
Warranted, and are sold much 
their market value, 


John & James Vobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL; 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


Embroideries. 
CREW ELS, 
From the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
SovutTtH KENSINGTON. 


STAMPING & DESIGNING, 


PLUSH, FELTINGS, SATINES, 


And all Materials for 


Axrt Needlework 


Instruction given in KENSINGTON | 
EMBROIDERY. 


A... T. POSGG. 


5S HAMILTON PLACE. 

















PAPER HANGINGS 


Great Bargains. 





A large stock of the Latest Styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
etc., retailing for one-third less than any other 


| store in Boston. 


Fine and Medium Grades. 


T.F_SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next door to new Washington St. 
Sharpened while 


SCISSOR you wait, by expe- 
* Cutlery 


rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


PHOTOGRAPH | roand.” WARD & GAY, Sia 
on stree’ 
ALBUMS. | Boon 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


MY SWEETHEART. 


BY J. W. CHAPMAN. 
In trath, in mv day I've had sweethearts, 
And some of them more or Isss true; 
There was Fannie, and Nell who could waltz so, 
And a half a score more of them, too, 

I’ve been jealons and jilted anc laughed at— 
As a lover how else could I woo? 

Bat I pray you consider me lucky, 
For one of the women was true, 


Indeed, I have traly one lover, 
No woman can with her compare; 
She is loveliest, not because fairest, 
She is fairest, not because fair; 
Her brow do I kiss and no other, 
*Tis the dearer for traces of care; 
call her my own darling mother— 
What woman can with her compare! 


Oh, I grant you a wife is a treasure— 

But my mother will answer for me! 
Her love is a fountaio unfailing, 

It is deep as thedepths of the sea.— 
And a sweetheart of course is perfection, 

So long as our sweetheart she be; 
But until [I can find me a truer, 

My mother will answer for me! 

oer 
THE WORLDLING. 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL, 





The bluest skies, the softest airs, 
The sweetest odors fill the day, 

And morning lays her loveliest enares 
To lure the worlding on his way. 


Here from ten thousand flickering leaves 
Her breezy fingers shake the dew, 

The while a shadow-net she weaves, 
Large flakes of splendor sifting through. 


The sweeping fields are starred with gold— 
Bright glimpse of Nature's garnered wealth: 
And there the sweet-orier’s buds unfold 
To take his heedless heart by stealth. 


There deftly stretched on giassy spears 
The spider's curious web outlies; 

A marvel hung with heaven's own tears, 
It catches not his roving eyes. 


Amid the elm-tree’s feathery spray 
The tireless robin whistles clear; 

And from the woods that skirt the way 
With verdure constant al! the yeer— 


Hark! deep within their deepest hush, 
Divinely calm and rapture-sweet, 
The singing of the Hermit-thrash 
Fills and o’erflows his blest retreat. 


On glancing wings the butte rfly 
Hints how the soul new-born to bliss 
For the wide freedom of the tky 
Forsakes her narrow chrysalis, 


He does not hear, he does not see— 

The worlding wrapt in worldly schemes; 
What wonder then that such as he 

Count faith's most glorious visions, dreams! 


If all that he might see and touch 
Be lo-t upon his grovelling soul— 
If Nature's little be too much, 
Can he receive the sacred Whole? 


Pass on, poor worldling! unaware 
That, self-rebnked for jndging thee, 
I track thee with a silent prayer 
To Him who gave my sight to me. 


Reveal Thyself, O Lovely One, 
And he shall count Creation nought 
But the fair robe Thou puttest on— 
A robe of light with wonders wrought! 
_— - oe 
IN THE CARAVAN. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
When we zee our life like a desert hard to cross, 
Where the great heats are beating beneath a cruel 
beam, 
And only in mirage the plumy palm-trees toss, 
Parple shadows tremble, cooling waters gleam; 


When the sand-storm threatens, and bleached bones 
mark the way, 
And the long levels burn against the burning sky, 
And we weary for a shelter, and hate the blinding 
day,-- 
Hate the flerce lights, the scorching airs, and long 
to die; 


When we picture only the sudden fall of night 
Deep and dark and azure through distances of stars, 
Think of dusky winds that whisper up its height 
Like winged spirits fanning against their prison- 
bars; 
And, when thus we sigh and languish, a cry re- 
sounds, and soon 
Across the sea of sand some foreland rears its head, 
Where tamarisk thickets drop their dew in the mid- 


noon,— 
Then life rebubbles in our veins as it might stir 
the dead! 
Oh, surely so, when hard the way before, and long 
behind, 


One everlasting refuge always rises close at hand, 
Where the living fountains flow, and in’ whose rest 
we find 
The Shadow of a Great Rock iu a weary land! 


SHOPPER BY PROXY. 


A PRACTICAL LOVE STORY. 








A 


They formerly lived in Madison Square, 
and moved in the best New York society. 
‘The father, a Wall street man, lost his 
money, and the wife, two sons and two 
daughters lived on the east side, and the 
best society knew them no more. Isolena, 
the youngest of the family, had accepted 
the situation with becoming fortitude. She 
had three trunks laden with the spoils of 
Saratoga and Newport. They would keep 
her in clothes for two years, and so long as 
the spoons held out to burn, to her board- 
ing-house fare she could return. After the 
crash, the father did nothing in particular, 
and the mother took to her bed. Thesons, 
never having done anything during their 
prosperous days, now kept sternly in that 
noble path. The elder daughter, in a fit of 
desperation, threw herself away on a book- 
keeper with eight hundred a year, and was 
buried in Jersey. Isolena Van Rensselaer, 


being a person of sense, sold the silver and 
jewelry a bit at a time, paid the family 


Weeks passed, and the store of spoons 
faded slowly. How much longer could they 
live on silver-ware? The wolf bad already 
bayed the gas-lamps in Third Avenue, just 
aroucd the corner, and the sovad kept her 
awake in the night. 

One day there came a letter inclosing a 
check for one hundred dollars. Her hand 
shook as she unfolded the crisp paper, and 
sudglen tears filled her eyes. Were the fam- 
ily miseries and poverty so wearing upon 
her that the sight of 1 check shook every 
nerve? And how had Heaven raised such 
friends in their hour of neea? 

It was only a letter from Cousin Mary 
Pelham. Cousin Kitty was to be married, 
and Mary wished to furnish one room in the 
newhome. Would Isolena be so kind as to 
do some shopping in the city—get a nice 
chamber carpet, and have it sent up by ex- 
press? Glad to find something to divert her 
mind, Isolena weut shopping among the car- 
pet men, selected what she thought would 
please and fit the prescribed measure, paid 
the bill, and returocd home tired out and 
minus fifteen cents paid for car fare. Two 
days after came a letter saying that ‘‘the 
carpet was lovely, aud we are all so much 
obliged.” 

The next day Isoiena counted the spoons 
and figured out their position, There was 
just enough plate to pay the board-bills for 
exactly six weeks, She appealed to her 
father. He, poor man, had trouble enough 
on hand. The wife and mother was dying. 
For a time the lesser griefs were lost in the 
greater; and then the mother crept away to 
peace and her grave, weary with the miser- 
able disasters of the family. 

The day after the funeral, Isolena asked 
her father for her portion, and he divided 
his living among them all. IJsolenas share 
was the spoons and some diamond rings. 
The family was broken up and ruined, and 
each selfishly looked out for himself. The 
men went to the bad generally. The elder 
daughter furnished ber parlor with hershare 
of the wreck, and Isolena sold a diamond 
ring, and put an advertisement in the 7rid 
une, Evening Post, Herald, aud American 
Agriculturist. Then she found another and 
cheaper boarding place, and sat down to 
await results, or starve. 

Within a week a million people read this 
advertisement: 

‘*Mademoiselle Isolena, purchaser of dresa 
goods, gloves, hosiery, and millinery. Per- 
sons at a distance desiring to purchase dry 
goods, etc., in New York, may address 
Mademoiselle Isolena, Every kind of 
under-wear and small wares bought, goods 
and colors matched, and the best selections 
made at the lowest prices. Terms five per 
cent. All orders must have the money in- 
closed. Goods sent by express or mail at 
purchaser’s expense. Address 492 West 
[wenty-fourth street, New York. Refer- 
ences, Arnold, 'l'aylor & Co. ; Stewart, Lord 
& Kinsey ;” ete. 

Three diys Mademoiselle Isolena waited 
in beart-sick impatience, and then there 
came three letters. One contained a dollar, 
another six, another ten, and each had a 
small order. Total profits, eighty five cents 
—the first money she ever earned in ber life. 
She put on a pretty hood and a bright 
smile, and went out to do the shopping. 
At the door her eyes fell on the walk, and 
a blush, half shame, half something else, 
mounted to her face. He actually said 
good morning, and offered his hand. She 
put out her left hand. That was the least 
worn glove. She felt grateful that he 
should recognize her. So many once friends 
had passed indifferent on the street, that the 
thought that a Van Stuper should speak to 
her gave her unexpected happiness. 

‘“‘Awful clever idea, Mademoiselle Iso- 
lena.” 

“Oh, Mr. Van Stupen! how did you 
know? I never can forgive myself for it.” 
“Gad! we all thought it a bright idea. 
Why, you'rea broker—in trade, you know; 
same as I am, and Pell and Dennisen, and 
all the old set. Oh, by the way, sister Pat- 
ty isto be married, and I want to do the 
presenting business in good style. You 
please step into Tiffany’s and buy some- 
thing pretty and suitable.” 

‘‘Mr. Van Stupen, what do you mean?” 
‘Biz, of course. Now you're offended. I 
beg pardon, Miss Van Rensselaer. I would 
not hurt your feelings for the world. You 
know I would not. I thought I could help 
you—” 

“Van!” 

“That’s right, Iso—Miss Rensselaer, call 
me Vanif you like. I am your friend.” 
*‘Let us speak of this no more. I am 
poor now. Our pathsdivide. I must earn 
my living, and Patty would never forgive 
me. Iam truly glad to hear of her mar- 
riage. I—” 

‘‘Look you, Miss Van Rensselaer, I want 
some work done. I'll pay you ten per 
cent.” 

‘*My terms are five, sir.” 

“Well, five it is. Here’s the money. 
Spend it all, and take out your commis- 
sion.” 

With that he thrust a roll of bills into 
her hands, and disappeared into a Universi- 
ty Place car just as they reached Broadway. 
That night she slept peacefully for the first 
time for weeks. She had earned enough in 
one day to support her three. The follow- 
ing day she laid aside one dollar from her 


inclosing forty dollars in all. These orders 
employed her nearly all day, and at night 
she sent a letter with each, detailing the 
business transaction. The next day there 
came but one letter, and she was a trifle 
discouraged. Then came the Sabbath, and 
on the Monday there were twenty letters, 
including one that had evidently wandered 
about Madison square in search of her for 
sometime. It wasfrom Patty Johnson, late 
Van Stupen. She was charmed with her 
brother’s beautiful present, and so glad to 
hear that Isolena had made the selection. 
‘Would it be too much trouble to do just 
a little shopping—only a dozen gloves or 
so?” 

There was no money inclosed. Perhaps 
Mrs. Johnson was not aware that Miss Van 
Rensselaer was in business. Without the 
slightest hesitation she ipclosed her adver- 
tisement to Mrs. Johnson, and explained her 
position. Mrs. Johnson might cut her dead; 
she probably would. She might even talk 
to her brother, and perhaps say bitter and 
disagreeable things. Then she must. 

The following day brought more letters, 
and a loud complaint from her landlady 
concerning the trouble of bringing up so 
large a mail. Isolena at once turned all 
her available assets into money, and made 
one more bold push for her life. After much 
search she found a small back room on the 
third story of a store on Broadway, just be- 
low Union square, and having supplied it 
with second hand furniture, set up for her- 
self, alone in the city. The room was at 
once chamber, parlor, kitchen and business 
office. A dollar a day gave her all this, and 
placed her within easy reach of the best 
stores both on Broadway and Sixth avenue. 
The removal gave her a chance to advertise 
again, and she went into it with seemingly 
reckless energy. She believed in advertis- 
ing, and shg mcaut to play a bold hand in 
the game. 

Slowly,day by day, her business increased. 
It kept her upon her feet and in the stores 

and streets nearly all day; but in all her 
wanderings about the town she never met 
Mr, Van Stupen nor any one else who rec- 
ognized her. Patty Johnson never answer- 
ed her letter, and her family seemed to have 
utterly fallen out of her life. Weeks passed, 
and the warm season came. Then her busi- 
ness declined, and she at once spent every 
dollar she could spare in new advertise- 
ments; and within ten days her correspond. 
ence doubled in volume. 

Late one warm afternoon she climbed the 
dismal stairs to Ler room, and found Mr. 
Van Stupen waiting at herdoor. She could 
do no less than ask himin. He came into 
her little room, and then said, slowly: 

‘Is this your home, Isolena?” 

“Yes, Mr. Van Stupen; it is my home, 
counting-room, and all. I do up my pack- 
ages here, and write my letters, and live 
generally. Don’t you think it a pleasan? 
room?” 

‘‘Well—yes; but hardly safe.” 

“Oh, indeed it is. The janitor and his 
wife live up stairs, and the street door is 
locked at seven. I am never out after that. 
Besides, there are the police.” 

‘For all that, people might come up and 
annoy you. Your brothers have been look- 
ing for you. They told me yesterday, when 
I returned from Saratoga, and asked where 
you lived. I had seen your advertisement, 
but I would not tell them.” 

“That was kind, I’m sure.” 

“You are bitter, Miss Van Rensselaer. 
Had you seen them, you would have thanked 
me for keeping them away.” 

‘They are my friends, sir.” ‘ 

“I know it. Pardon meif Iseem unkind. 
Iam not, Isolena. I would gladly serve you, 
gladly take you away from such alife, glad- 
ly offer —” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. It 
was the postman. He counted out a large 
bundle of letters, and said, pleasantly: 
‘Biz is a-looking up, mam’selle. Sixty- 
two letters is a big haul.” 

She bowed the man out, and then, with 
the bunch of letters still in her hand, she 
said slowly: 

“Thank you, Mr. Van Stupen. You are 
very kind. I need no help. I havecreated 
a good business, and I have more than a 
hundred dollars in the savings bank; and as 
soon as the fall trade opens I shall take 
more comfortable quarters. I am doing 
well, and I want for nothing, save—” 

She paused. The door slowly opened 
without warning, and a shambling figure 
crept in unbidden. It startled them both 
with a drunken Jaugh. 

‘‘Say—’Solena, gimme a ten—won’t you? 
I’ve had hard lines—I have.” 

‘“‘What do you mean, sir, by this inso- 
lence?” cried Mr. Van Stupen.‘‘ Take your- 
self off !” 

“Mr. Van Stupen,” cried the sister, inter- 
posing between the men, ‘‘he is my brother. 
Edward, there is the money; now please go 
away. Come again another day.” 

“Yes, demme fy don’t! Ten dollars! 
here’s wealth for you!” 

Stumbling down thestsirs, he crept away; 
and the two were left alone. 

“That was not wise, Miss Van Rensselaer. 
He will trouble you again.” 

‘‘He is my brother, sir,” she said, with 
dignity. ‘‘We will not speak of him 











board-bills, and so kept the wolf away. 


earnings, anc received seven more letters, 


more.”’ 


Mr. Van Stupen was in a measure defeat- 
ed. He had not accomplished his mission, 
and, after a few commonplaces, he with- 
drew, and without an invitation to renew 


his call. 
Now was her life clear “before her. She 


must give her whole heart to her business. 
There was naught else to feed on, and it 
must take that or starve. The one friend 
she had retained had proved unfriendly. 
How had he dared to come to her since his 
engagement to Amy Ramsey? She had seen 
the engagement in some gossip's letter in a 
newspaper many weeks before. 

By ten the next morning she had two ad- 
vertisemeuts in the J/erald, one for a better 
room, and one fora female book-keeper. At 
night she glanced over the paper to see if 
her advertisements had received attention. 
Her eye fell on the marriages: 

‘“‘RamMsEyY—CourtTLanp-—Amy Ramsey, 
daughter of Theodore Ramsey, of this city, 
to Allen Courtland, of Stamford, Connec- 
ticut,” ete. 

The paper slid from her hand, and for an 
hour or more she creamed of the happy 
might have been. How she had misjudged 
him! And he was gone! 

Three hundred and thirty-one girls and 
women presented themselves at her room 
during the next four days. Ten per cent. 
of them knew their business fairly well, 
ninety per cent. were totally ignorant of the 
whole subject. After much discussion, a 
girl who had a first-class talent for doing 
exactly as she was told was selected, and 
in anew room on West Fourteenth street 
the two set upa larger and more convenient 
establishment. The girl kept the books, and 
the mistress shopped for a profession. The 
weeks grew to months, and the winter came. 
Mademoiselle [solena constantly spread her 
advertisement before the rural public, and 
the fame of her bargains filled the feminine 
mind with admiration, She slowly and 
surely prospered, and tried to think herself 
happy—and failed. 

In ail this, neither father nor sister nor 
brothers ever visited her. She worked for 
a living. They never could forgive that. 
Madison square concluded she must have 
died, and nobody ever contradicted the ru- 
mor. Mademoiselle Isolena was often use- 
ful to Madison square, but none knew her, 
none recognized her. She had changed 
somewhat, grown more placid and quiet, 
and her face had put on a womanly beauty 
the Isolena of Madison square had never 
known. 

Suddenly the clerk gave notice that she 
must leave. Ah, yes! going to be married. 
That was it. Her work was only a make- 
shift tilla man could be found to support 
her. After some delay, Isolena found her 
father, and he called to see her. Would he 
keep her books for her? ‘‘Never! She 
was an ungiateful girl thus to blast the 
familyname. Julia never did, nor Edward, 
nor Thomas.” Could he support her? Well, 
no, not Very conveniently. He was busy on 
the street, and it took all he could pick up 
to pay his board and the boys’ board. By 
the way, he was just a little short. Could 
she lend him twenty dollars for a day or 
two? In silence she gave him ten dollars, 
and he went away without even thanking 
her. 

She sat down, indignant and heart sore, 
and would have cried for shame and mis- 
ery had not a visitor knocked, Patty Van 


Stupen. 

“Tsolena! Can I believe myself?” 

‘Yes, Patty, it is I. Can I be of ser- 
vice?” 


“Service! Isolena Van Rensselear! One 
would think you were mademoiselle.” 


"So 1 am, ” 
“Great heavens! has it come to this?’ 


“I do not know what you mean, Miss 
Van Stupen. Shopping is my profession. 
This is my office, and I am neither ashamed 
nor afraid. LIexplained it to you once by 
letter. Oh, pardon me! You are married, 
Mrs.—Mrs.—” 

“Johnson, Isolena. I never received 
your letter, and I am truly grieved and 
shocked.” 

‘I do not know why you need be. I 
have a good name in my business, and lowe 
no man anything.” 

‘Does my brother know of this—this 
great misfortune?” 

‘‘He once knew that I worked for a liv- 
ing, but that was a long time ago. I have 
not seen him for a year or more.” 

‘‘He isin Germany. Did you not hear 
how that spiteful Amy Ramsey served him? 
Poor boy! He lost his money on the street, 
and then she left him and married Courtland. 
Then poor Van broke down, and father sent 
him abroad; and it’s cheaper living there, 
you know. Father allows—” 

There was a sudden knock, loud and 
jolly. The mistress said, ‘‘Come in,” and 
a big fellow entered, breathless and rosy 
with excitement — and something else. 
The two women were for a moment silent 
with astonishment. Isvlena found her 
tongue first. 


“Van!” 
“‘Isolena! 


you both?” 
He offered a hand to each. 
‘‘How you surprised us! 


return?” 
“One hour since. I bought a Herald, 


and read the dear girl's ad., and here I 


Patty! Dear giris, how are 


When did you 





came.” 





“Oh, Van!" said the two, and with adir. 
ferent tone to the ‘*Van” and the ‘‘oh.” 

*‘1’m cured, Isolena. I have cut the pa- 
rental apron string, and defied Madison 
square. I haven’t acentin the world. but 
I'm going to work like a—likea man. Know 
anybody who has a spare job?” 

“Frederick Lorberry Van Stupen, I am 
amazed! I cannot listen to such language. 
Grandmother Van Stupen will never forgive 
you.” 

“Bother grandmother!” replied Freder. 
ick, ‘Say, sister, couldn’t you just run 
home and tell ’em I’m returned? You can 
take the carriage at the door.” 

“TI will at once, for I am grieved and sur. 
prised beyond expression, and I must con. 
sult with my parents.” 

“Do—do. It will be kind in you.” 

‘‘Allow me to wish you avery good morn- 
ing, Mademoiselle Isolena.” 

This Mrs. Patty Johnson said in tolerable 
French, and the shopper replied with equal 
grace and better French. 

Once more they were alone. For a mo. 
ment neither spoke, and then with a smile 
she drew near, and said, quietly: 

“Are you familiar with book-keeping, 
sir?” 

“Yes, marm, and I write a very good 
hand.” 

“I am in want of a book-keeper, and 
shall be pleased to employ you.” 

‘Iam deeply grateful, mademoiselle, for 
your kind offer. You will pardon me if I 
ask concerning the prospect of an interest 
in the business—if I tried to be good,” 

She drew near, and 4 diviner light filled 
her eyes, and her lips parted in an ill-sup- 
pressed smile. 

“If you please me, sir, and you are very, 
very good, we will go into partnership in 
just six weeks from this day.” 

‘Under the style of—” 

“Tsulena, Van Stupen & Uo.” 

No more honorable and successful firm 
can be found in New York than the dry 
goods and millinery purchasing house of 
Isolena, Van Stupen & Co., in West Four- 
teenth street. More than this, it isa grow- 
ing house. The company has increased ma- 
terially. There are two already — twins, 
Harper's Magazine. 





#e 
MOUNT UNION ALUMNI BANQUET. 

At the banquet of the Alumni of Mount 
Union College, Ohio, held a few days ago, 
in the Seventh-avenue hotel, Pittsburgh, 
one hundred sat down to supper. This 
college was one of the first to give to wo- 
men equal educational privileges with men. 

Thirty-five years ago, Mount Union Col- 
lege opened its doors to both sexes. Men 
and women recited in the same classes, and 
were members of the same literary socie- 
ties—women, from the first, taking part in 
the debates as well as in other exercises, 
Women were always expected to do their 
part in extempore speaking, and were called 
upon to give orations, as were men, Dur- 
ing the few years it has existed, no less than 
sixteen thousand students have attended 
one or more terms. Hundreds of these are 
women, who are doing good work in the 
world. 

Miss Matilda Hindman, who graduated in 
1860, was the first lady graduate in the 
classical course. E. M. Wood, D. D., pre- 
sided at the recent banquet, and gave, as 
one of the toasts, ‘‘Co-education,”’ to which 
Miss Hindman responded as follows: 


“‘Co-education.” What sentiment here 
to night needs less response than this? Our 
meeting is sufficient witness of the present 
power and future promise of co-education. 

Looking into the happy faces of friends 
of the !ong-gone past, clasping with hand 
the hand of friend, meeting, with smiles 
and tears of joy, eyes bright with friend- 
ship’s light, we ask, Who prepared for us 
this joyous, social festival? Who bade us 
meet at holy Friendship’s feast and clear- 
eyed Reason’s banquet? Who suggested 
that we come adorned, not with the cold, 
glittering gems of intellectual thought alone, 
but also with the sweet flowers of cultivated 
heart and soul; so that reason, heretofore 
king of scientific assemblies, would not be 
sole ruler here; but that pure emotion, 
queen of festivities, would be present to 
take her place with intellect, on the throne 
prepared for both? 

he answer comes, ‘“’Tis the magical 
work of co-education.”’ 

Here are men and women who in years 
gone by met in classic halls, who battled 
long against ignorance, and, bravely striv- 
ing, conquered. Conquered the aristocracy 
of sex, banished sex-distinctions from the 
schools. It was the grandest victory of the 
ages; and this victory we celebrate to- 


——. 
n all the past, was ever banquet such as 
ours? Ask the centuries, as they roll away 
— the far eternities, and they answer, 
“ee o!” 

In those centuries were great minds, that 
shed pure light along the dark path the na- 
tions trod. Great minds, that sought to 
give to men the light for which the nation 
long had waited. Poets, philosophers, 
statesmen taught the world. Poets sent 
their grand music sweeping down the aisles 
of time. Philosophers and statesmen gave 
lessons of wisdom to enlighten and save the 
world. But this enlightening influence 
failed to banish the wrongs and supersti- 
tions that so jong had cursed the eartb. 
One-half the human race was still doomed 
to intellectual darkness. Schools, colleges 
and universities said to woman, ‘‘No light 
from us can you receive!” 

But a brighter day has dawned. Liberty, 
clad in the shining robes of righteousnes? 
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ring the keen-edged sword of justice, 
swept over the continent of the new world, 
struck down the twin sisters of darkness— 
jgnorance and bigotry—and rent the vail 
with which they had so long shut out the 
sunlight of God's truth from the daughters 
of men. With her flaming sword she 
ierced the darkness; floods of light broke 
P n the world, and all mankind were free. 
She opened wide the schools, broke the 
rusty locks of college halis, unbarred the 
nd old universities; then slowly back on 
their creaking hinges swung the ponderous 
doors, and woman, dignified, ennobled, 
free, entered where no woman's foot had 
before 

Thus liberty gave us co education. Now 
woman, with her brother man, goes through 
the college course, and studies the sciences 
with him. Literature opens stores of rich- 
est lore to her. Knowledge pours his trea- 
sures at her feet. Deep in geologic fields 
she finds her way, and reads in flinty rocks 
the history of her mother earth. Up in 
the starry fields of light she makes her 
pome. All the mysteries of science are 
pers to solve; and she is gentle woman 


ill. 
hat conquering force accomplished this? 
(o-education, ; nel 

Js it well that this should be so? Yes, it 
jg well. Co education is just, honest, right 
and politic. Just, in that it discriminates 
pot. Honest, since it gives to woman that 
ghicb is her right, and takes norights from 
man. Right, because it gives individual 
freedom, independence and self-re spect. 
Being just, honest and right, it is ever pol- 
itic. 1! opens the avenues of distinction to 
all alike. It cultivates every faculty, and 

ives a rounded character to those who ac- 
cept the boon. ; er 

The petty jealousies and prejudices that 
have so long existed in the minds of men, 
concerning women, will, by co-education, 
be driven out. Men, when properly edu- 
eated in these schools, forget their fancied 
superiority, and woman’s weak dependence 
ceases toexist. This gives a grander stand- 
ard of character, a higher culture, a purer 
literature, and a more perfect art. 

In letters of gold, over the doors of co- 
educational institutions, let us write, **Lib- 
erty, Fraternity, Equality.” Here freedom 
makes her home, true brotherhood exists, 
and equal rights are shared byall. Here 
no fetters bind the mind. The swords of 
our fathers, the wisdom of our statesmen, 
the courage cf our citizens, have made us a 
broad, grand, free people. Such a people 
need a true system of education, and only 
in co-education have we such a system. 

Here is a system broad enough, grand 
enough and free enough to take in the whole 
human race. Thanks, especial thanks, to 
the brave men, fewin number, but strong 
in faith, who had courage to stand for right 
and justice to all. Foremost among these 
is the founder of Mount Union College, its 
president from the beginning until now; 
present with us thisevening. May he live 
to see the principle he has so Jong cherish- 
ed, the system for which he has sacrificed 
so much, a complete success! May co- 
education be carried to its legitimate con- 
elusion—co-education in the schools, in the 
homes, in the church, and in the govern- 
ment. 








caialamanaaia 
WHAT WISCONSIN PAPERS SAY. 

One of the most hopeful signs we note is 
the change in public sentiment, as expressed 
in the newspapers. The following are 
specimens from Wisconsin: 

The Republican and Observer, of Midland 
Center, says: 

The equal suffragists of the state are or- 
ganizing, not being fully determined that it 
shall not be said, at the meeting of the next 
legislature, ‘The women don’twant to vote.” 
A state convention is talked of the coming 
season, tobe held in Madison. Preparatory 
to this, equal suffrage societies are being 
organized in each county, and it is expect- 
eG one or more delegates from each will at- 
tend the proposed convention. Sixty-five 
newspapers of the state have generously 

romised to publish articles weekly in be- 

If of this question. Prominent men— 
leaders of thought as well as politics—are 
espousing the cause, and the present gen- 
eration may witness the first free govern- 
ment; a government derived from the con- 
sent of all the governed. 

The Wood County Reporter says: 

Women should have their rights as well 
&8men, and the right to vote should not be 
denied them. Give them this right; it is 
simple justice. 

The Centralia Enterprise says: 

We shall do what we can to promote the 
interests of the movement. It is high time 
that the shackles were broken off the limbs 
of ten millions of women, and we deem it 
an honor to put our shoulder to the wheel 
and assist in bringing about that glorious 
result. 

The River Falls Press says: 

Under the caption of ‘‘Women’s Rights,” 
Which ir years past has only been used 
ironically by opponents of the woman suf- 
Tage movement is in these latter days, gain- 
ing recognition as the accepted and true 
nomenclature of those prerogatives which 
cerlain women of our land are demandin 
atthe hands of our legislatures, state au 
national. 

Setting aside all other arguments in favor 
of equal suffrage for women, the one argu- 
Ment that it is as much the right of a wo- 
Man, in sound mind and free from thelegal 
disabilities imposed upon men under cer- 
tain conditions, to vote upon questions in 
Which she is as vitally interested as any 
man, would appear to be sufficient ground 
Why the right to vote should be extended to 
sich women. The argument that not all 
Women desire the ballot, or would avail 
themselves of its privileges, is not pertinent. 

ot all men care enough about the privi- 

ge to use it, but such men are not de- 
barred thereby from the right to use it when 
80 elect. 

The Torch of Liberty says: 

Just here we want to say to the ladies 
that they are welcome to the columns of 
the Torch to advocate, defend and advance 
the cause of woman suffrage and woman’s 





rights generally. We sball work and speak 
and write, in the hope that the day will 
come when justice shall be done by women, 
and when better laws, more thoroughly ad- 
ministered, shall bless the land. Justice, 
humanity and decency require it. 

The above are a few extracts from many 
equally friendly, which come like a fresh 
west wind to comfort and encourage the 
toil-worn workers for equal rights for wo- 
men. On every hand the outlook is en- 
couraging. In due time we shall reap if 
we faint not. L. 8. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

Shortsightedness has increased to so great 
an extent among the youths at the great 
Government schools in France, that a com- 
mittee was appointed some time ago to in- 
quire into the subject. In their report the 
committee point out that the cause of the 
prevalence of the infirmity is to be found 
in the fact that the school books are printed 


in too small type, and that printing upon 
white paper is still more hurtful. 











Three ladies are now serving acceptably 
as superintendents in Pennsylvania. Miss 
Anna Buckbee is County Superintendent 
of Potter County, Miss Sara Starkweather 
is Borough Superintendent of West Chester, 
and Miss H. E. Brooks is County Superin- 
tendent of Lackawanna County. Miss 
Brooks is now serving a second term, and 
is everywhere spoken of as faithful and 
efficient. Prior to this,Miss Sarah F. Lewis 
served two terms very acceptably in Tioga 
County, and was nota candidate for elec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Oswald Ottendorfer has made a mu- 
nificent gift to the German Hospital, at the 
corner of Fourth-avenue and Seventy- 
seventh street, N. Y.; a new wing designed 
for the accommodation of patients in the 
Woman’s Hospital. The original estimate 
of the expenses had been considerably ex- 
ceeded, but Frau Ottendorfer, in addition 
to her original check for $60,000, generous- 
ly undertook to pay the honorarium of the 
architect, and to provide the complete 
equipment for the buildiog. Fifty addi- 
tional patients would now find room in the 
hospital at one time, or five hundred to six 
hundred in the course of a year. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of the Cleve- 
land, O., Diocese, has written a letter read 
at mass in all the Catholic Churches, last 
Sunday, excommunicating any Catholic 
lady who shall hereafter attend any meeting 
of the ladies’ branch of the Land League, 
or become a member thereof. The church 
does not permit its female members to be- 
long to a political organization, and it dic- 
tates to them what is for them good morals 
in their general life and conduct. Bishop 
Gilmore vill not have the sympathy of his 
American peers, but he understands that 
his letter will be approved at Rome. Our 
woman-suffrage friends will rejoice, if they 
are Protestants, but there are a good many 
Catholics now-a-days who mean to be faith- 
ful to their religion who hardly know 
whether to obey the Land League or the 
Pope. 

The Beatrice (Nebraska) Hupress says: 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell has been lecturing 
the past week in Johnson County. Of her 
work, Mrs. Holmes writes: ‘‘I wish I could 
keep her here a month. She could gaina 
great many votes every evening.” The 
writer well remembers the lectures of Mrs. 
Campbell in Beatiice nearly seven years 
ago. Her sound logic, united with her ten- 
der and sympathetic womanliness, forever 
dispelled the prejudices in some minds here, 
prejudices born only of ignorance of the 
principles of this reform and the character 
of its advocates. Mrs. Campbell will be in 
Gage County the latter part of this week, to 
work for us for some time. She will lecture 
in the towns and to some extent in the 
precincts. Parties who can arrange for 
meetings in these places will please address 
Mrs. C. B Colby, Beatrice, Ne». 


Madame Schack, recently arrestei in 
Darmstadt for lecturing on social purity, 
writes to Mrs. Butler: — “The judg. 
ment given by the Court at the conclusion 
of the trial of Madame Lesser and myself, 
was ‘that my address had not been indecent, 
and that there was no ground for an accu- 
sation of outrage against morality; but that 
I had shown a want of tact in speaking in 
presence of both sexes !’ Iam having my ad- 
dress printed with rathera sharp preface’ We 
learn that the ladies of Germany, even some 
of those who had begun to sympathize with 
our cause, are startled and scandalized at 
the idea of a woman coming in contact 
thus with Police and Law Courts, even 
when she does so in the most sacred cause. 
The Committee of the British and Continen- 
tal Federation have passed the following 
resolution, to be forwarded to Madame 
Schack. Resolved, ‘‘That the Federation 
express their sympathy with Madame Schack 
and Madame LesserKiesling, and congratu- 
late them on the result of the recent trial, 
in which they vindicated their character as 
the pioneers of a higher morality in Ger- 
many. They also express their admiration 
of the courage and self-sacrificing labors 
shown in a cause which will eventually 
overcome the prejudices and win the sym- 
pathy of the noblest laaies—(noble both in 
character and station)—in Germany.” 





A permanent exposition of inventions 
was opened in New York, June 16, at the 
Cooper Institute. The plan is to bring to- 
gether, into one building; a number of pa- 
tented articles for exhibition and sale. A 
small room on the second floor has been 
used for this purpose for some time, and 
now four stores on the ground floor, and a 
large basement room, have been opened for 
the same purpose. There were on exhi- 
bition recently mechanical devices, such 
as folding beds, lamps of various kinds, 
electrical machines, window-raisers, blind- 
fasteners, etc. A glass-blower displayed his 
skill, and there was an exhibition of new 
styles of glass-ware. The exhibition is al- 
ready self-sustaining. 


Mrs. Susan Snowden Fessenden, of Iowa, 
sentto the Alumne Association, at Cin- 
cinnati, a thoughtful, well-written and en- 
tertaining paper on ‘‘The Duty of the 
Hour.” Mrs, Fessenden was of the opinion, 
and she gave good reasons for the faith that 
was in her, the duty of the hour for educa- 
ted women was to secure equal political 
recognition and privileges. The reader 
chosen was the lady who was supposed to 
preside at the meeting, Miss Belle Hopkins. 
She gave a strange and at least original in- 
terpretation of the duties of a presiding 
officer. She disclaimed all agreement with 
the views she was about to make known in 
the essay, which statement was quite suf- 
ficient to free her from any possible suspi- 
cion of being ‘‘strong minded.” It was a 
little strange, however, that she thought it 
necessary tomake a running commentary 
on what she read, and even dragged in the 
odd figure of the harmless lunatic, Dr. 
Mary Walker, to render naught the argu- 
ments of Mrs Fessenden. It was not only 
a singular ex parte manner of reading any 
document, but a marked discourtesy to 
anabsent member, unable for that reason 
to answer the interruptions made in the 
line of her thought by the one who should 
have secured respectful hearing of every 
essay Offered and accepted.—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


Hu UMORO US. 


Bashbful lover to his belle: ‘‘Would that 
Thad three kilograms of dynamite!” Belle: 
‘‘Why, monsieur?” Bashful lover: ‘To 
break the ice between us,” 














The hides of all the cats in America 
would be worth $10,000,000 to commerce. 
And it’s a fearful shame to have so much 
property lying idle.— Boston Post. 


Scene at the Capital: Deep voiced guz- 
zier—‘‘Hi, waiter! bring me three more 
schooners!” Awestruck spectator, whis- 
pering—‘‘That must be the secretary of the 
navy!” 


He—‘‘My darling, I really believe my 
rheumatism has wholly disappeared.”’ She 
—‘‘Oh, Lam so sorry! Now weshall never 
know when the weather is going to 
change.” ' 


“Is the neighborhood much bothered 
with cats?” asked a gentleman,who was ne- 
gotiating for the lease of a house. ‘‘It used 
to be,” frankly answered the landlord, *‘but 
since a French restaurant was opened round 
the corner there has’nt been one seen.” 


A manufacturer of rat-traps offers to con- 
tribute liberally to any improvement which 
wil! prevent the Mississippi from overflow- 
ing. He is not a philanthropist either. 
These floods drown all the rats in that sec- 
tion and knock him out of the sale of mil- 
lions of traps. 


A new patent medicine is called ‘‘King of 
the Blood.” We suppose the next in order 
will be *‘Czar of the Liver,” ‘Secretary of 
the Interior,” ‘‘Khedive of the Cuticle.” 
Patent medicines have exhausted the solar 
system in their nomenclature and a broader 
field is thus opened up. 


A Texas paper says: ‘Previous good 
character counts for something in this state. 
A man who was on trial for arson brought 
forward witnesses to prove that he had neg- 
lected two good chances to steal horses, and 
the jury decided that ‘no such man as that 
could be guilty of burning a barn.’ ” 


A Wicklow magistrate said: ‘‘When I 
was in danger from a Kerry bull, I sat 
down aod stared him full in the face.” 
‘‘How did it answer?” queried the breath- 
less bystanders. ‘‘Excellent! The Kerry 
didn’t offer to touch me.” ‘‘Very remarka- 
ble, very curious. How doyou account for 
it?” ‘Well, sometimes I’ve thought it wag 
because [ sat down on the top branch of a 
very tall tree,” said the magistrate. 


A Broad street merchant's wife yesterday 
gave him the following letter, with instruc- 
tions that it should not be opened until he 
got to his place of business; ‘‘l am forced 
to tell you something that I know will troub- 
le you, butit is my duty to do so. Iam de- 
termined you shall know it, let the result be 
what it may. I have known for a week 
that this trtal was coming, but kept it to 
myself until to-day, when it has reached a 
crisis and I cannot keep it any longer You 
must not censure me too harshly, for you 
will reap the benefits as well as myself. 1 
do hope it won’t crush you. The flour is all 
out. Please send me some this afternoon. 
I thought that a! this method you would 
not forget it.” The husband telephoned 
forthwith for a barrel of the best flour in the 
market to be sent to his home instanter. 
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ALBUMS. 
$5 to $20 


Portland Maine. 

















An elegant assortment cau 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta- 
j tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 








r diy athome- Samples worth 
free. Address Stinson &Co. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 Pp. M. ‘YS 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 








Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon nd 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE,13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, | 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervone 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in Dack, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order, Dr. Richarde, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only —_ 
porters based upon Hygienic perneietes and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose Syringes and 
— Urinals can be ontained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 





MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


Has made the Discovery! 


Mier Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTA, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Veoetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenethens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaintsof either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the ae iaboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 

. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No nes ould be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stron 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, oa 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen yoere, pattonte distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men a 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy. Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 

at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by hie 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr. 
RuopEs, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
foains room, In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him inally,as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health, His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tne facts as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That vige and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1LLtaM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco. 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr, Ruoves’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most prominent 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 
We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful 
treatment of all diseases, is know from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place. Boston, 
Mass.,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 














SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn, ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=x Bs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Privy. 
lleges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October 
continued to June. This edica) School = 
one of the first in this country to require @ pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study, 

The New England Female Medica! College, the 
first school everestablished for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 


For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN, 


23 TO29 BRATTLE ST 
e BOSTON e 


\3 
be IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 





LADIES’? LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, I15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

ceuts each and upwards. 


STUDENTS’ 
waNDeC CAE ua 
NOTE BOOKS. | 184 Devonshire St., Boston 
LETTER 
SCALE 


In Manilla or white paper, 5 








Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 
out of order, and weighs up to twelve 








| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 





Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks, Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cclleges. 

Prof. Wm. tH. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thareda ° 

L 188%, in the new college building. Clinteal te. 

struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 

vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 

tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 

strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 

No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Par. 
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WUMAN’S RIGHTS IN 1676. 

Epiror JournnaL:—Appended to an o:d 
book entitled ‘‘Debtor and Creditor Made 
Easy,” published in London, by Stephen 
Monteage, more than two hundred years 
ago, I found the enclosed advice to women, 
written evidently by a woman; but no name 
is given. 

The objections herein stated to women’s 
learning book-keeping have a very familiar 
sound to us, who have heard correspond- 
ingly absurd objections raised at every 
point of woman’s advancement. This 
serves to show that most of the hindrances 
of women, legal and educational, have 


come to us as an inheritance. Mu. J. & 
Boston. 
ADVICE TO THE WOMEN AND MAIDENS OF 


LONDON. 1676. 


Ladies and Gentlewomen :—Permit one of 
er Sex to give you, as far as her small 

nowledge will reach, some hints to the 
right understanding and use of Accounts. 
An Art so useful for all sorts, sexes and de- 
grees of persons; especially for such as ever 
think to have to do in the world in any sort 
of Trade or Commerce, that next to a stock 
of Money, Wares and Credit, this is the 
most necessary thing. Nor let us be Dis- 
couraged, or put by the inspection thereof, 
by being bid meddle with our Distaff; for I 
have heard it aftirmed by those who have 
lived in Foreign parts, that merchants and 
other Trades-men have no other Book- 
keepers than their wives; who by this 
means—their husbands dying—ure well ac- 
ee with the nature and manner of the 

rade, and so certain how and where their 
stock is, that they need not be beholden to 
Servants or Friends for guidance. 

And for telling us that the Government 
of the House appertains to us, and the 
Trades to our Father or Husband—under 
favor--the one is to be minded, and the 
other not neglected; for there is not that 
danger of a Family’s overthrow by the 
Sense wanting its right relish, or the Table 
or Stools misplaced, as by a Widow’s Igno- 
rance of her concern as to her Estate; and 
1 hope Husbands will not oppose this when 
Help and Ease is intended to them whilst 
living, and safety to their Nameand Poster- 
ity after death; except they have private 
Trades—too much in mode—whereof they 
could have their wives wholly ignorant. In 
such a case indeed, one that knows not that 
one and two make three suits best. 

And let us not fear that we shall want 
Time and Opportunity to manage the De- 
cencies of our own House, for what is an 
hour in a day, or half a day in a week, to 
make inspection into that that is to keep me 
and mine from Ruin and Poverty? 

Methinks now the Objections may be that 
this Art 1s too high and mysterious for the 
Weaker Sex; it will make them proud; 
Women had better keep to their needle 
work, Point-lace, &c., and if they come to 
poverty, these small crafts may give them 
some mean Relief. To which I answer— 
That having in some measure practiced both 
needle-work and accounts, I can aver that I 
never found this masculine art harder or 
more difficult than the Effeminate achieve- 
ments of Lace-making, Gum-work, or the 
like; the attainment whereof need not make 
us proud; and God forbid that the practice 
of an useful Virtue should prompt us to a 
contrary Vice. 

Therefore if 1 might advise you, you 
should let the poor serve you with these 
mean things, whilst by gaining or saving an 
Estate you shail never be out of capacity to 
store yourselves more abundantly with those 
trifles than yourown Industry in such mat- 
ters could have ever blest ye 

Know then that my parents were very 
careful to cause me to learn Writing and 
Arithmetic, and in that I proceeded as far 
as Reduction, the Rule of Three and Prac- 
tice, with other rules; for without the 
knowledge of these, I was told I should not 
be capable of Trade and Book-keeping; and 
in these I found no discouragement; for 
this Arithmetic set my brains at work, and 
yet there was much delight in seeing the 
end, and how each Question produced a 
fair Answer, and informed me of things I 
knew not. 

Then follows her system of book-keep- 


ing. M. J. 8. 


Boston. 
. ——— +> o—____——_- 
NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN’S COLLEGE. 

The Greensboro, (N. C.) ‘‘female college’ 
graduated twelve young ladies this year. 
F. H. Busbee, Esq., of Raleigh, delivered 
he literary address in an easy manner, and 
with telling effect. His theme was the 
advancement of woman’s education, and 
her relations to the active realities of life. 
It was interwoven with the threads of prac- 
tical ideas, and replete with gems of rhetoric 
The address was happily delivered, warmly 
received and highly praised. He inveighed 
against the low wages paid to teachers, 
and gave an instance where a woman was 
paid twenty dollars per month to teach a 
full school, and required to pay her board 
out of thatsum. A negro teacher in the 

neighborhood was paid a larger price. 

The obstacle in the path of reform was 
again declared to be the conservative prej- 
udices of society, the force of which he ad- 
mitted. Upon this point he said: 

All that can be done is to attack this 
narrow conservatism whenever and wher- 
ever opportunity offers, and step by step, 
here a little and there a little, seek to open 
the doors of all useful avocations to women. 
We can begin by urging the training and 
employment of a few printers, physicians 
and telegraph operatives for example. It 
is asserted with an oracular shake of the 
head, and with an air of stating an entirely 
original proposition, that a woman’s sphere 


when she has attended to those housewifely 
duties which await her hands, she will 
have enough to occupy her life. Does any 
sane person imagine that it was ever serious- 
ly proposed for a wife or mother to attend 
to the thousand details of domestic manage- 
ment, and at the same time to follow a 
trade or profession? The wife who regulates 
the household and attends to the multifari- 
ons duties, which, whatever may be their 
station in life, devolve upon her, is as use- 
fula member ot society and performs just 
as important a part in the drama of life as 
her husband. She has devoted her life to 
the holy duties of wife and motber, and 
may God help and prosper her in them. 
But all women are not wives or 
mothers. There are thousands everywhere 
who are without these ties and duties, 
poor, and usually dependent, and who to- 
day are in urgent need of some suitable oc- 
cupation. Again, those who now stand in 
no need of work, to-morrow may see the 
sunlight of their lives darken forever. 

After a quotation from Dr. Holmes, 
about comparing the wife to a steam tug 
pulling her husband along, he warned his 
hearers against misunderstanding him or 
trying to enter a profession without proper 
qualification. He declared their first duties 
to beat home. Among other thiags he 
said: ‘‘Oh, young ladies, if you would oc- 
casionally cease to complain that the piano is 
out of tune and find out if the cooking- 
stove is in tune; if wsthetic embroidery 
would sometimes be laid aside until the 
week's darning is finished; if you could find 
some way (acd the way is not Lard to find) 
to lighten mother’s work, life would be 
sweeter, the world fuller of sunshine, and 
heaven nearer,” He closed with a tribute 
to an earnest, helpful woman, who illus- 
trated the honor and the dignity of woman- 
hood, and whose bright example ‘‘smells 
sweet and blossoms in the dust,” 

Gov. Jarvis being present was called 
upon and spoke fora few minutes. He 
alluded to the financial embarassments 
now overshadowing the college, and the 
warm hearts ready and willingto come up 
at the proper time to relieve these burdens, 
and set this institution, dear to all Meth- 
odists, upon a new Career. 


~ LITERARY NOTICES. | 








Tue SToLen Waite Everuant, Etc. By 


Mark Twain. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Price $1.25. 

Contains eighteen sketches by Mark 
Twain, including the notorious ‘‘Punch, 


brothers, punch.” They are in his usual 


style, and are of different degrees of 

merit. 

Sea Arr AND SeA Batarne. By JohnH. 
Packard, M. D. American Health 
Primer Series. P. Blakiston & Co, 
Phila. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 
Boston. Price 30 cents. 


An admirable little book, explaining the 
benefits of sea-air and sea-bathing, how 
these benefits may be best obtained, and 
how the accompanying risks may be avoid- 
ed. We are told what classes of persons 
may bathe in sea-water, and also when, 
how, and how long; how to avoid or reme- 
dy accidents in bathing; how to restore to 
life persons apparently drowned; what con- 
siderations to look out for in choosing a 
sea-side resort, etc. The information is 
given in a clear, straightforward and sensi- 
ble manner, without a tinge of professional 
pedantry. A capital book to take to the 
sea-shore. 


Mrs. Durr. By Joseph N. Ireland. Ameri- 
can Actor Series. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.25. 

There is a pathetic interest in the story of 
an actress once so famous and now so for- 
gotten that the »xuthor takes for the motto 
of his book Jean Ingelow’s lines: 

Look up, my masters, we have lost a star! 

I looked... . the star was gone, 

And nothing marked in heaven where she had shone. 

Beginning her theatrical life at an early 
age as a dancer in the Dublin Theatre, she 
soon won the heart of Tom Moore, and it 
was upon her rejection of his suit that he 
wrote the well-known poem beginning: 

Mary, I believed thee true, 

And I was blessed in thus believing; 
But now I grieve that e’er I knew 

A girl so fair and so deceiving. 

Mary married a promising young actor 
named Duff, and Moore soon consoled him. 
self by espousing Mary's younger sister. 
Mrs. Duff came to America with her hus- 
band, and was for many years acknowledged 
without dispute the first tragic actress of 
our stage. ‘‘Pronounced by the elder Booth 
the best actress in the world; rebuked by 
the elder Kean for attracting from him his 
proper share of the night’s applause; com- 
plimented by Cooper and Forrest as the 
most desirable coadjutress with whom they 
had ever been associated; she is still de- 
clared by old men who remember her, to 
have been the most exquisite tragic actress 
they ever saw. She seems to have been 
as amiable personally as she was powerful 
artistically. We read of her as delighting 
all eyes with her wonderful taste in dress, 
and again on one of her journeys as nursing 
cholera patients from whom others ran 
away. Always shrinking from general 
society and inclined to seclude herself 
among herchildren when not ‘‘on duty” 
professionally, she finally left the stage, 
quitted the Roman Catholic church, in 





is bounded by the walls of her home; tha | 


commupion, and became a shining light in 
prayer and class-meetings, and in works of 
charity and mercy. After severe domestic 
afflictions, she died at lastalmost unknown, 
and was buried in a nameless grave in 
Greenwood. Her biographer has related 
her history con amore, and we have seldom 
read the life of an avtress which left » more 
pleasing personal impression on the mind. 


THe Deems Birtupay Boox. Funk & 


Wagnalls, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

This little volume is made up of selections 
from the writings of Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D. D., pastor of the Church of the Strang- 
ers, in New York. The extracts are arrang- 
ed by Sarah Keables Hunt, and have been 
chosen in the main with good judgment. 
Here are some specimens. 


Sometimes an act in the past has become 
so forgotten that it is to us as if it had nev- 
er been, when suddenly it confronts us and 
defeats us in some greet pitched battle of 
life. Oo the other hand, when we are strand- 
ed and our bark of life lies with all its 
freight wasting in the shallow, the simple 
little cup of cold water given toa child in 
times long past, swells itself into a sea that 
tides us out into the ocean. 

It is when we do not call it that pleasure 
comes, It flies the seeker and seeks the 
worker. It is when we are least thought 
ful of ourselves, and most intent on giving 
pleasure to others, that we find it coming 
to us. It is not our own music; it is an echo. 
We speak a word; it comes back whole sen- 
tences. We utter a note; from crag and 
scar it comes modulated and rhythmic, the 
variations of the notes wrought into 
strains. 

All human relationships seem to be intend- 
ed to show us God. We could never reach 
to the conception of the fatherhood of God 
if we did not have human fathers, ard there 
are loves in the recesses of the nature of 
God which we can only reach through our 
knowledge of the heart that is in our moth- 
ers. We have just as much right to say 
“Our Mother, which art in heaven,” as 
“Our Father, which art in heaven.” The 
study of mother-love gives us an idea of 
God’s love for us. Nothing is so close to a 
man as his mother. ‘His first life is hid in 
her. His first sustenance taken by his own 
action is drawn from her. And so it is of 
the scul and God. 

If we go selfishly asking, ‘‘Do you love 
me?” the playful elfins of the echoes will 
begin their tantalizing begging of ‘‘Loveme! 
love me!” But if a poor fainting heart lies 
at our feet, and we shower down tender- 
ness in words, saying, ‘I love you,” a 
thousand musical spirits of the air will peal 
their manifold assuratices on our ears, each 
saying in its own tone, “I love you! I love 
you! [love you!” Let us waken the ech- 
oes. 

Oh, my little children, it is often not so 
much by what we do, as by what we do 
not, that we make others happy. It is the 
keeping the little frown from the brow, the 
tittle pout from the lips, the little crossness 
out of the tones, that we become substan- 
tial blessings to our families. Remember 
that you make people better as you make 
them happier. Happiness is a means of 
grace. 

If you would do good to your race, you 
must love mankind; if you would make that 
love effectual, you must give yourself for 
the race. Christ’s love was no weak, tear- 
ful sentimentalism; it was robust and endur- 
ing. He did not send humanity away from 
his door, saying, ‘‘Beclothed and fed;” but 
he hunted starvation out of its holes, and 
carried his blessings persistently to the evil 
and the thankless. 

Pleasure is not an independent sound. 
Pleasure is the echo of the song which Duty 
sings while Duty works. You may see the 
singer and perceive what makes the song, 
but where are you to go to find what pro- 
duces the echo? You who go about God’s 
wonderful world seeking pleasure while 
neglecting duty are voiceless echo-seekers. 
Silence has no echoes. The echo is the child 
of sound. Go up and down the mountains 
and the valleys of society, singing the songs 
of Piety and Humanity, and from a thous- 
and unseen heights there shall pour down 
into your spirit the echo men call pleasure. 
Pleasure is the answering chant of Nature 
to the chant of the human soul. 


Each month is introduced by a few lines 
of verse. The little poem on ‘‘June,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, is worth quoting, 
Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 

In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 

When the great teacher of all glorious things 

Passes in houriy light before thy door? 

Cease, cease to think, and be content (o be; 

Swing safe at anchor in fair nature’s bay; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 

Let God's sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Call not such hours an idle waste oi time; 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power; 

It treasuies, from the brooding cf God's wings, 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 

And when the summer's oon show is past, 

® Ite miracles no jonger charm thy sight, 

The treasured riches of those thoughifnl hours 
Shall make thy wintry musings warm and bright. 

—HARRIET BeecneR Stowg, 


In tHe Harsor. ULtimMa TERULE, Part 
Il. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price 
$1.00. 

This volumecontains all of Longfellow’s 
unprinted poems which will be given to the 
public, with the exception of two sonnets 
reserved for his biography, and ‘‘Michael 
Angelo,” a dramatic poem, which will be 
published later. No words of ours could 
add to the tender and reverent welcome 
awaiting these last utterances of one so 
deeply and generally beloved. 

One thing is noticeable: Longfellow 
seems to have loved the sound of church- 
bells. His poetry is full of references to 
them. The Curfew, Carillon, the Belfry 
of Bruges, the chimes of Christ Church in 
Evangeline, and Friar Cuthbert’s discourse 
on the bellsin the Golden Legend, are only 
a few of many instances which might be 
given. And it is worthy of remark that the 
last poem he ever wrote, dated March 15, 





which she had been born, for the Methodist 


1882, was ‘‘The Bells of San Blas.” 





What eay the Belle of San Blas 

To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan? 

To them it is nothing more 

Than the sound of surf on the shore,—} 
Nothing more to master or man. 


But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what 1s and what seems 
Are often one and the same,— 
The Bell« of San Blas to me 
Have a strange, wild melody, 
And are something more than a name, 


For bells are the voice of the church; 
They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old, 
One sound to all, yet ea hb 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold. 


They are a voice of the Past, 
Of an age that is fading fast, 
Of a power austere and grand; 
When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o'er this western world, 
And the Priest was lord of the land, 


The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 
Has crumbled into the dust; 
And on oaken beams below 
The bel.s swing to and fro, 
And are green with mould and rust, 


“Is, then. the old faith dead,’ 
They say, “andin its stead 
Is some new faith proclaimed, 
That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain, 
Unsheltered and ashamed? 


‘Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 
Our warnings and our complaints; 
And round about us there 
The white doves filled the air, 
Like the white souls of the eaints, 


“The saints! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetfal of their own? 
Are they asleep, or dead, 
That open to the sky 
Their ruined Miesions lie, 
No longer tenanted? 


“Uh, bring us oack once mute 
The vanished days of yore. 
When the world with faith was filled; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build. 


“Then from our tower again 

We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command; 

Like exiled kings who return 

To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land!" 


O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer: 
Oat of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


A. 8. B. 








LADIES’ 


CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, AT 


Hodges’ Bleachery, 


No. 11 WINTER STREET, 


C. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Ry 

the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific pr pelpiee 

Strabismus and Astigmatiem of the Eyes accurate} 

jeer aos | Fd fom. A full line of FU perior 
pectacles and Eyeglasses always on ha 

able prices. . nd at reaeoe- 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'s 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co,, 
504 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford Street 1, 


DRESS |A. T. Focc, 
REFORM l 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! 


A very complete line of LADIES’ SILK STOCK. 
INGS, made from the GENUINE FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, in sizes No. 8, 81% 9, 914. These 
goods are the most durable in co or and texture of 
any in the market. Ladies who have so extensively 
used the Florence Silk for hand knitting do not need 
to be informed of this. They are invited with other 
to call and examine this new line of goods, which 
includes a fine stock of Black, so popular this seasop 

NONOLUCK SILK COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street. 
Mills at Florence, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a moden 
wise lanndry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 





























~ BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceived the ‘‘Chicago Quickstep for Piano,” 
by Mrs. D. C. Payne; ‘Jack's Sweetheart,” 
a song by Delacour Daubigny, music by 
Max Schroeter; ‘‘The Gipsey Maiden,” 
words by Kate Carlton, music by D. Frank 
Tully. 


The “Commonwealth” clothing store, 
true to its name and standard, is selling 
first-class goods almost at cost. No place 
in the city has a finer stock or more accep- 
table prices. ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” Just call and examine 
goods. We will guarantee satisfaction. 








ry P AT 7 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Western Agency.—Wn. Robert Ebell, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, Ill., is authorized to receive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Ladies—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresses. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the basque down in the 
proper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 
familton place, opp. Park St. Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 


Florence Knitting Silk.—Send 3 cent 
stamp for samples. Nonotuck Silk Co., Flor- 
ence, Mass. 


Lost!—A_ gold-mounted stylographlc mn was 
dropped at 5 Park St., atthe meeting of the N.E. 
Suffrage Association, May 26. The finder will oblige 
ae it with Miss Wilde, at Woman’s JoURNAL 

ce. 











q 
Situation wanted—An iutelligent, neat, or- 


derly American woman, who has partially lost her 
voice and speaks in a whisper, desires a situation to 
take care of china, dust furniture, and do the lighter 
work of a family. The best references will be given. 
Apply to Woman’s JourNnat Office, 5 Park street. 








SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furniture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 





LASELL SEMINARY, — ase.” Socton 
advantages with delightful suvurban home. Special 


eare of health, manners,and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 
arts. To secure place apply early. Address 

Cc. ©. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 


NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMBEN, 
No. 213 W. 54th St., New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
a for pa studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In aadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 
dente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M-D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 
"The Most Thrillin ‘Book of the Age. _ 
THE STORY. pao fists S. 
Wittenuyen, me WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 
“A record of one of the most wonderful movements 
in the world’s history.” — C Earnest Ci 


‘Rivals Uncle Tom’s Cabin in many respects.” 
wanted. 
Boston. 


rf . m Woman. Agen 
JAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington Street, Bo 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., LLL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
- superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars, sent 

ree. 














Costume | Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 
Le of references given as to style and quality of 
ork. 





* 
Stylographic Pens, 
Livermore 66 ccccoccccccces QEeS 
Cross Pen Co, * ereseccerecres 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ...... ..... 4,00 
All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


HEALTH FOOD, 
Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, ete. 

Manufactured by new processes, f eed from all ob 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those e& 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous Riliary, Urinary, 
and Circulatory Systems which are now so prevulet! 
and fatal in this country, the natural resuit of exces 
sive mental and physical labor, accompanied by # 
unpardonable ignorance or carelessnees in reference 
to all hygenic principles. 








ExXecalith Food Agency; 
199 TREMONT ST,, BOSTON. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free 





Danner Revolving Bookcase 





The only perfect device for combining the emal'ett 
space with the greatest convenience in shel 4 
booke. Now offered at prices so |ow tbat three b 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordi 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fally ilinetrs 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING C1. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. _ 


7? A WEEK. $12 @ day at home casily mt 
Costly outfit free.J Address True _& CO» 
gusta, Maine. 
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